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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 HEARING ON STATUS OF RESERVE 
FACILITIES 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommirree No.1, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, March 4, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 2: 15 p. m., the Honorable Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. We were 
held over a little bit this morning from the hearings and we are there- 
fore a little late in getting started. 

Now, Brig. Gen. W. R. Shuler, Chief, Construction Division, Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, is our first witness this 
afternoon. 

General Shuler, if you will have a seat, sir / 

We will be pleased to have your statement. You have a prepared 
statement ? 

General SHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Members of the committee have it. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record, Mr. Chairman 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. Completely off the record, too. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. They are all notified, then. 

Mr. Smart. They are all on notice. 

Mr. Brooks. All right, General, if you will. The committee will 
drift in, I am sure. 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, I propose to make my presentation 
in the following manner. 

First, to describe how the Army establishes the requirements for 
construction necessary for the administration and training of the 
Reserve components. 

Second, to give an accounting of the $244 million appropriated to 
the Army under the authorization of Public Law 783, 81st Congress, 
as cneniied. 

Third, to analyze our future construction requirements as we now 
know them, and 

Fourth, to cover joint utilization of facilities by the several Re- 
serve components. 

The long-range requirements for facilities are derived from the 
Reserve components troop program which in turn is based on troop 
strengths approved by the Secretary of Defense, and on plans for 
fighting future wars, as approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
troop program is a listing of National Guard and Army Reserve 
units which the Army will mobilize in event of an emergency. The 
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epartment of Defense has given the Army revised long-range paid 
as | strengths for use in the development’ of long-range plans and 
= ams in support of the Reserve components. 

ese revised troop strengths are well below those previously used 
aa will affect our long-range facilities requirements. The revised 
troop structure is now under “study by the Army in conjunction with 
the reorganization of the Reserve components in the pentomic con- 
cept of the Army. While the revised structure has been presented to 
the Secretary of the Army, it will be several months before an imple- 
menting plan, to include a stationing list based on the new troop dis- 
tr ibution, can be developed. 

The Army, however, plans to utilize all adequate facilities, either 
existing or progr amecd, ‘under the revised troop structure. 

This policy is clearly outlined in the Plan for Reorganization of 
the Reserve Components of the United States Army which is the 
Army Stafi’s instructions to field agencies for implementing the re- 
vised troop structure; the plan states: 
consistent with other governing considerations, implementation of this plan 
envisages that existent and programed facilities will be utilized to the maximum 
by the Reserve components. 

Expenditure limitations imposed on the Army for fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959 have made it necessary to reduce the fiscal year 
1958 program from the $55 million level approved by the Congress 
to $27 million in direct obligations ($10 million for Army National 
Guard and $17 million for An my Reserve). 

The carryover of funds into fiscal year 1959 resulting from this 
reduction will be sufficient to accomplish the fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram which can be planned within the expenditure limitations. For 
this reason no new obligational authority is requested in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget under construction. The Army is confident that 
all of the facilities projects to be accomplished under continuation 
of the authority of Public Law 783, 81st Congress, as amended are 
valid long-range requirements for the reorganized Reserve compo- 
nents. 

The funds available for the 2 fiscal years 1958 and 1959 breakdown 
are as follows: 

Vat ional Ciua i 


!n millions 


Armory Non- Total USAR MCARI 
armory total 
Carryover from fiscal year 1957 $6. 3 $6. 1 $12. 4 $15.7 $28. 1 
Appropriation, fiseal year 1958 17.0 3 0 0 0 arf) aa 
Total funds available 23.3 9.1 32 4 50). 7 83. 
Direct obligations, fiscal year 1958 8. 0 2.0 10.0 17.0 97.0 
Funds available in fiscal year 1959 15.3 7.1 22. 4 33.7 56. 1 
Direct obligations, fiscal year 1959 10. { 90 12.0 2 ar 
Carryover into fiscal year 1960 5.3 5.1 10. 4 10.7 21.1 


Construction requirements for the Army Reserves are determined 
as follows: 

The Army Reserve units are allocated to the Army commanders who 
in turn “station” these units in towns and cities, where they establish 
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there will be sufficient numbers of participating reservists to fill the 
units to authorized strengths. Based on facilities policies, construc- 
tion standards, and space criteria published by Department of the 
Army, the Army commanders surveyed their facility requirements 
and developed plans for the stationing and housing of the Army Re- 
serve units. 

The column on the left of this chart (chart No. 1) which the com- 
mittee members have in front of them, shows as of June 30, 1957, the 
total number of existing Army Reserve centers. 

Of the 1925 centers, 1,783 are in leased and donated space, and 142 
are standard design centers. The middle column on the chart repre- 
sents facilities under construction or programed through fiscal year 
1959 and those current assets that are adequate for continued use. 

The column on the right shows a total of 1,800 Army reserve centers 
estimated to be required. It is estimated that 332 of these, repre- 
sented by the green area, can be adequately provided in leased space, 
and in donated facilities provided rent free by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government or by local communities. 

The 1,468 other facilities, represented by the area in red, are esti- 
mated to be required to provide for the total USAR requirement. The 
figure for “Planned acquisitions” shown on the side of the column 
for “Total rec jwiremen ts” represents the estimated deficiency which 
must be prov ided in fiscal year 1960 and subsequent years, There are 
375 facilities constructed, under construction or ple anned for construe- 

leaving 1,093 centers to be acquired after fiscal vear 1959 for 
the United States Army Reserve. 

The construction requirements for the National Guard are computed 
in a different manner. The Army does not assign National Guard 
units to the States. The units are offered by the Army and accepted 
by the States. In accepting, the States must consider their capability 
to man, house, and train the offered units. 

This next chart, sir, before you, gives the National Guard picture. 
The green area represents armories provided by the States without 
United States Government contributions. The red area represents 
those State-owned facilities constructed with United States Govern- 
ment and State-matching funds. 

On June 30, 1957, there were 2.726 National Guard armories exist- 
ing—2,089 of these have been provided wholly by the States, and 
637 have been provided in part with United States Government con- 
tributions authorized by Public Law 785, 81st Congress. The middle 
column indicates those armories existing or programed through fiscal 
year 1959 and those adequate for continue ed use. 

The column on the right represents estimated total requirements of 
2,250. This chart indicates that of the total estimated requirement for 
2.250 National Guard armories, approximately 40 percent were pro- 
vided by the States without United States Government contributions; 
and 49 percent will be provided for during the period fiseal year 
1952-59 with United States Government contributions under Public 
Law 783; and the remaining estimated 11 percent remain to be funded 
in fiseal year 1960 and future years. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, at this point in my 
statement I would like to state that the National Guard and the De- 
partment of the Army have an honest difference of opinion on the 
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total armories required for the National Guard under the proposed 
new troop structure and therefore, have an honest difference of opinion 
on the deficit for the armories. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the difference? 

General Suuter. The difference, sir, is that the National Guard 
feels that they need a total of 2,780 armories, The Army staff esti- 
mates, in the absence of an approved force structure, that the figure 
is 2,250, or a difference of 530 armories, sir. 

I do not feel, sir, that this can be firmly resolved in the absence 
of an approv ed force structure, and until the units are actually sta- 
tioned out geographically so we know exactly where the armor les 
would go, sir, the ones to be built. 

But 1 do want to point that out, sir, although it is not included in 
my prepared statement, and I am sure General McGowan would 
be Ne ceed to—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you this, General, I wil] interrupt you. 

General SHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Two years ago when we reviewed this testimony and 
amended the law, didn’t you at that time present the figure of 2,780? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir, that is exactly correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And didn’t the Army agree to it at that time? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. We agreed to it, but it was based on 
the Reserve Forces Plan 1-54. And as has been explained to this com- 
mittee, the proposed new troop structure would not be the same, sir, 
as the structure under that plan. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean that that—you mean that originally you 
required 2,780. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But now because of the new troop structure, your 
need for armories is going to be decreased by some 530 armories? 

General Suuter. That is the analysis, sir, of the Army Staff, which 
I say the Army National Guard does not agree to at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. Maybe the National Guard “doesn’t fully understand 
the new troop structure. Would you say that ? 

General Suuter. No, sir. I believe the National Guard, from 
General Erickson’s tesimony and others, does understand the new 
troop structure. But I don’t believe, sir, that they have accepted 
it wholly as the troop structure they would desire, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, of course the committee in passing enabling 
legislation relied upon the figures you presented to us. 

General Suuter. That is correct, sir, but at the time we presented 
them, sir, we did not have in mind this new troop structure because, 
at that time the Department of Defense directive to reduce the total 
figure to—to first 700,000 and then to 630,000 was not fully estab- 
lished, sir. : 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if the Army goes back to 400,000 and 300,000, 
making 700,000, then would your needs be 2.760? 

General Suter. No, sir. Our estimated needs for the guard would 
still be 2.250, for this reason, sir. 

The 2,780 figure was based on a paid drill strength authorized for 
the National Guard of around 639,000. That was the figure, sir, under 
Reserve Forces Plan 1-54—639,000 paid drill strength. 

Now, under the reduced paid drill strength, sir, and under the new 
structure which would cause a reduction in the number of units, that 
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is the reason, sir, for our lower estimate in the number of armories 
required. 

Mr. Brooks. Fewer units, rather than fewer men. 

General Suuter. It is fewer units, yes, sir; because you need an 
armory for the men to be in whether they are 100 percent aboard or 
whether they are, say, 60 percent aboard. So the armories are based 
on the units in the structure, sir, and not per se on the arithmetic num- 
ber of men. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. First of all I want to apologize. I 
though we were not having a meeting this afternoon. How can you 

«o ahend now on your planning when the new revised structure has 
not even been approved by the Secretary of the Army ? 

General Suuner. General Devereux, we can’t go ahead as fast as we 
would like, but we have, under a reduced fiscal year 1958 program— 
by that, sir, ] mean a program about half as large as the one we origi- 
nally contemplated when we appearec d before this committee last year, 
and prior to these new strengths—we have gone ahead on that, sir, on 
the basis that both of the components have sizable deficits. 

And we feel that within the size of those deficits we can, looking at 
the units involved, because they are strong units and the warm bodies 
aboard are a large percentage of the authorized strength—that we 

can, without too much risk, go ahead on that reduced program. 

We wouldn't feel, sir, that we could go ahead on the larger program 
until we have the force structure finalized. But we are hoping, sir, 
that we will get that finalized in the near future, and then go ahead 
and work on the deficit, which is our desire to do, sir, 

Mr. Deverevx. I thank you. 

Ma. Brooks. Just proceed with your statement, sir. 

General Suvurer. Standard designs have been prepared by the 
Army for those locations where new construction is required. These 
designs, including space criteria and construction standards, have 
been reviewed and accepted by the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The States are not required to adhere to these designs. However, 
United States Government contributions to the States for National 
Guard facilities are based on approved space criteria and construction 
standards. Where the States exceed these standard designs, they pay 
100 percent of the applicable costs, 

In addition to armories, standard designs have also been prepared 
for nonarmory facilities, including storage, administrative, mainte- 
nance, and outdoor training facilities. 

The next chart, which is the third chart you have in front of you, 
sir, shows in the solid red bars the total dollar requirements of the 
National Guard and Army Reserve construction programs. 

This, again, is based on our best estimates based on the proposed 
force structure. The total requirements based on the revised struc- 
ture, are estimated at $531 million, distributed $191 million to the Na- 
tional Guard, and $340 million to the Army Reserve. The blue area 
represents funds appropriated totaling $244 million distributed $139 
million to the National Guard and $105 million to the Army Reserve. 

This chart does not include: 
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(a) An estimated $500 million State capital investment in National 
Guard facilities prior to enactment of Public Law 783. 

(6) State-matching funds. 

(c) $13.5 million appropriated for USAR prior to enactment of 
Public Law 783. 

Sir, for comparison purposes at this point, I have marked on my 
chart and I would like to put in the record, the figures that we pre- 
sented on this same type chart last year to this committee, which, as 
I stated before, were based on the Reserve forces plan 1-54, and higher 
authorized paid drill strengths. 

On the left-hand set of bars, sir, in lieu of the $531 million the figure 
we gave you then sir, was $7 789 million. And under the National 
Gu: rd, in lieu of the $191 million requirement, we gave you a figure 
of $371 million. 

Under the Army Reserve, in lieu of the $340 million requirement 
we gave you a figure of $418 million, as the requirement. 

Those two components we gave you last year add up to the $789 
million, sir. 

This is our estimate of the reduction in armory and nonarmory fa- 
cilities costs in this program due to the reduced structure, that is the 
reduced number of units and the reduced number of people in the pro- 
posed structure. 

The next chart, that is chart No. 4, sir, shows the status as of June 

30, 1957, of the projects funded with the $244 million appropriated 
through fiscal year 1958. 

The National Guard Bureau has received $115 million for the con- 
struction of 1142 armories. As of June 30, 1957, 637, estimated cost 
$51 million, had been completed ; 295, estimated cost $41 million, were 
under construction ; and 164 (74 in fiscal year 1958 and 90 in fiscal year 
1959) were programed with available appropriations, and an addi- 
tional 46 projects could be provided with the $5 million carried for- 
ward for fiscal year 1960. Similar data is also shown for the $24 mil- 
lion provided for approximately 301 Army National Guard non- 
armory projects (fiscal year 1960 carryover 51 projects at $5 million). 
For the Army Reserve, $105 million have been provided under author- 
ization of Public Law 783, 81st Congress for construction of centers. 
As of June 30, 1957, 97, estimated cost of $29 million, had been com- 
pleted ; 84, estimated cost of $26 million, were under construction, and 
149 (72 in fiscal vear 1958 and 77 in fiscal year 1959) were programed 
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within $40 million ($17 million for fiscal year 1958 and $23 million 
for fiscal year 1959) of available appropriations, and an additional 33 
projects could be provided with the estimated $10 million carried for- 
ward to fiscal year 1960. 

The next chart, that is the fifth one, sir, shows the Army National 
Guard fund availability and obligations for fiscal year 1955 through 
fiscal year 1959. The green line represents cumulative appropriations, 
the red line represents obligations and the blue line represents ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Devereux. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

General Suuter. May I explain off the record ? 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Suvuwer. Fiscal year 1955 obligations actu: ally incurred 


were slightly over $19 million and the obligations for fiscal year 1956 
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and fiscal year 1957 were nearly $29 million in each of the years. The 
chart and the budget justifications show estimated obligations of $10 
million for fiscal year 1958, and $12 million in fiscal year 1959. The 
program as now established will allow a carryover into fiscal year 
1960 of approximately $10.4 million from funds appropriated through 
fiscal year 1958 for the Army National Guard. 

The next chart, the sixth one, shows similar information for the 
Army Reserve. The Army Reserve carryover into fiscal year 1960, 
as shown on this chart, is estimated to be approximately $10.7 million. 
This carryover is required for commitments on work started in fiscal 
year 1958 and to permit continuation of design, land acquisition and 
contact awards during the first quarter of fiscal year 1960 pending 
apportionment of fise al year 1960 funds. 

Turning now to the matter of joint utilization, the next chart (chart 
No. 7) shows the National Guard picture. The column on the left 
represents the existing 916 State-owned armories, provided without 
United States Government assistance, that are considered adequate. 

Thirty-nine, or 4 percent, of these facilities are used by one or more 
of the other Reserve components. The column on the right represents 
the 932 State-owned armories completed, or under construction as of 
June 30, 1957, using part United States Government funds. 

Of the 932 total, 430, or 46 percent, are located in small towns where 
there are no other Reserve components. 

Two-hundred and twenty-three projects, or 24 percent, are for re- 
habilitation or modification of existing older, overcrowded armories 
and are not suitable for joint use. 

For 158 projects, or 17 percent, the impracticability of joint utiliza- 
tion has been approved by the Department of Defense—121 projects, or 
13 percent, are either used jointly or make provision for such future 
use. If we deduct the lower 2 groups, then 121, or 44 percent of 279 
locations, are either used jointly or make plans for future joint use. 

Department of the Army policies require thi it maximum use be made 
of all existing facilities, including those of the other Reserve compo- 
nents, before new construction will be required. Each new project is 
examined at the local State, Zone of the Interior Army and depart- 
mental level to see if there are, in fact, any existing facilities that 
could be used or if the proposed project could be consolidated with one 
of the other Reserve components. 

The final review is made by the Reserve Forces facilities committee 
of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations). This committee consists of a representative of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations), Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserves), and each 
of the three military departments. The major mission of this com- 
mittee is to provide the Secretary of Defense with recommendations on 
the development and implementation of Reserve components construc- 
tion programs, including the practicability of joint utilization. 

The next chart, No. 8, shows similar data for the Army Reserve 
centers. 

The column on the left represents the 1,783 centers in use as of June 
30, 1957, that were provided by funds other than those authorized by 
Public Law 783. These are primarily leased facilities or space pro- 
vided rent free by the military services, other Government agencies, 
or by local communities. 
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One hundred and eleven, or 6 percent of these facilities are used 
jointly with one or more of the other Reserve components. The col- 
umn on the right represents 181 centers completed or under construc- 
tion as of June 30, 1957, with funds authorized by Public Law 783. 

Thirty-six, or 20 percent of these projects or 3-unit (600 men) or 
larger, and, in accordance with the Department of Defense policies, 
are not considered practicable for joint use. 

Twenty-nine, or 16 percent are located where the other Reserve 
ceaipasentn have no construction requirement. For 87 projects or 

48 percent, the impracticability of joint use has been approved by the 
Department of Defense. Twenty-nine projects or 16 percent do pro- 
vide for joint use. If we deduct the lower groups, then 29, or 25 
percent of 116 locations, are either used jointly or make plans for 
future joint use. 

With me, sir, to assist in providing any additional information you 
may desire, are Major General McGowan, Chief of the Army Division 
of the National Guard Bureau, and Major General Palladino, Chief, 
Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, of the Department of the Army. 
This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, General. 

I want to ask you a question or two about your statement on page 3. 

You have there a tabulation showing the carryover funds and ap- 
propriated funds, and the total avail: ble, as well as direct obligations, 
direct obligations for 1958 and 1959, and the carryover which you 
expect to occur in 1960. 

What I am concerned with now is, in asking you about this carry- 
over for the current year 1957—that is 1957 “and 1958, you show a 
carryover for the National Guard of $6.3 million. 

Why is that carryover there ? 

General Suuter. Sir, in the National Guard program, as we have 
told the Congress in previous testimony in answer to the same ques- 
tion, the National Guard needs a reasonable carryover of appropri- 
ated funds in order to encourage the State legislatures to provide 
State matching funds. 

Now, that condition, sir, I think has obtained every year. Of 
course, this year, because of the cutback in the program, we find our- 
selves in the position where the States have plenty of matching funds. 
They have more matching funds, really, than the Federal funds pro- 
vided for this reduced program for fisc: al year 1958. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, that is what the governors testified to yesterday. 

General Suvter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And all of the complaints I received are that you 
have money and didn’t spend it. 

Now, you show here $6.3 million that you had available for Guard 
armories and the States, you say, have ample matching funds? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, why, then, carry it over ? 

General Suuter. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I stated before, the rea- 
son the fiscal 1958 program was reduced to half—and I mean, sir, 
from $55 million, which the Congress approved, to the $27 million, 
was purely and simply, sir, because of the expenditure limitations 
placed on the Department of the Army by the Department of De- 
fense. These expenditure limitations, sir, meant that we had to con- 
trol our new obligations such that we would not add potential ex- 
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penditures to the expenditures which are generated by jobs already 
underway which were obligated in the prior fiscal year. 

To put this simply, sir, when we award a contract, we obligate the 
entire amount of the contract, but we don’t expend the money except as 
the contractor puts the w ork in the ground. So the expenditures go 
over, say, 16 months, which it takes to complete the facility for con- 
struction. 

That means, sir, if we obligate a large number of armories in a given 
fiscal year, the expenditures from that have to be taken into account 
for the succeeding fiscal year, because that is when much of the ex- 
penditures occur. So we had to cut back the fiscal year 1958 program, 
sir, in order to stay under this expenditure limitation. 

Mr. Brooks. Do I understand from your statement that this $6.8 
million is obligated and carried over because you couldn’t spend it 
in the current fiscal year ? 

General Sauter. No, sir. I was explaining why the carryover out 
of the present fiscal year into fiscal year 1959 would be so large. 

You see, sir, that is a very large figure simply beeause—— 

Mr. Brooxs. $17 million. 

General Suuter. No, sir, that the appropriated figure for fiscal year 
1958—the funds available in fiscal year 1959 would be $56 million 
total, over in the righthand column—56.1 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General SHuter. Which is a carryover out of fiscal year 1958, sir. 

The reason it is large is because we had to cut the fiscal year 1958 

program in half, thereby not obligating around $28 million. That 
$28 million, then, carries over into fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I don’t understand why you had to cut your 
program in half. 

General Suutrr. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. Brooks. Tell me more about that. Why did you have to cut it 
in half? 

General Suuter. Sir, the Army was given an expenditure limitation 
at the beginning of this fiseal year. 

Mr. Brooxs. C ongress gave you that 

General SHULER. “No, sir, it was given, sir, by the Department of 
Defense to the Army. That is as far as I know about it, sir. I can 
give you the overall figure that we were given. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wish you would. 

Will you read the directive that you got into the record ? 

General Suuter. Would you like a little more detailed explanation 
of the expenditure limitation, sir? Is that what you would like? 

Mr. Brooks. I think so, because you come before us and tell us you 
need a certain amount of money. We go the limit to get it authorized. 
Then you come back, after we have had extensive hearings, and you 
proved your case to our satisfaction—and I imagine to your own satis- 
faction. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Because you proved the case. Then we find that the 
money wasn’t needed, you say, for that construction. And yet we get 
rather bitter criticisms from the governors yesterday that you didn’t 
spend the money. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Which they said was badly needed. 
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General SHuter. Sir, near the beginning of fiscal year 1958, De- 
partment of Defense placed an expenditure limitation on the Army 
for fiscal year 1958 of $8.950 million. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have that directive there from the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

General Suuuer. I do not have it here, sir, but I can furnish it 
if you desire it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Who signed that directive there? 

General Sauter. I don’ ’t know specifically who signed it, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, could you get us a copy of it ? 

General Suuter. I will endeavor to do so, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That didn’t come from the budget, that came from 
the Defense Department. 

General SHuLEr. Well 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me, then, that we had better have Defense 
witnesses up here to prove the case, rather than Army witnesses. 
Because you can prove your case—and you are doing a good job now 
proving 1t—but what is ‘the use to prove your case if ‘then the Defense 
Department comes in and says, “That doesn’t make any difference 
at all, what you have told the Congress. We don’t think you need 
more than this amount.” Isn’t that true? 

General Suuter. Right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Even though you need it and you told the Congress 
you needed it, they may say, “We don’t think you need it.’ “And 
therefore the money isn’t going to be spent. 

General SHuter. I would like to—— 

Mr. Brooks. Is that correct ? 

General SHuter. Essentially, it is, sir. 

I would like to qualify it, though, with one factor, which I have 
expressed before, and that is that when we defended this $55 million 
requirement for iiscal year 1958, we did not have the limitation of 
630,000 total paid drill strength placed on the Reserve by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We had a strength, sir, of about one and a quarter 
million that we were working under at that time. 

Mr. Brooxs. But that was not the strength of those authorized to 
be active in your Reserve training. 

General Suuter. It was the ‘paid participating strength, sir, and 
that is the way we program armories—only for the paid reserv at. We 
provide them armories. We do not provide any for the pool for any- 
thing above the authorized paid drill strength, sir. I am merely 
pointing out, sir, that from the time we were over here last year, sir, 
before this committee, the paid drill strength authorized has gone 
down from about one and a quarter million to about half of that figure. 
I am pointing out, sir, that we made the defense for the $55 million 
program on that higher basis. But notwithstanding that, I wish, 
sir, to restate, again, ‘that the main reason this program was cut back 
to half of what we contemplated at first is the expenditure limitation. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s get this straight, then. 

You svy you have cut back now from 114 million in paid drill 
status to 700,000 ? 

General SHuter. 630,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then would you recommend to this committee that 
we repeal a portion of the authorization law, that permits the build- 
ing of armories for Reserves ? 

General Suuter. No, sir; I wouldn’t, for this reason 
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Mr. Brooks. Would you recommend that we repeal the authoriza- 
tion for the year’ Because, as I remember, we took a lot of pride in 
the fact—we asked the Defense Department how much they needed, 
and then we reduced the amount by some $45 million, and we thought 
we were saying funds. 

Well, actually, you and I were both fooling ourselves, because the 
Defense Department at that very hour, probably, didn’t think you 
needed half of what you were asking for. 

General Suuter. I certainly thought I needed what I was asking 
for, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And we cut you down by $45 million—saving that 
much on your figures, and then the Defense Department says we are 
much too high. still. 

General Suuer. The reason I answered in the negative, sir, to the 
question as to whether I recommended repeal of this year’s authoriza- 
tion-——— 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Suvter. Is this: Whatever the deficit remaining is, I think 
we should clean it up at a reasonable rate. And I do feel, sir, that 
every bit of authorization we have this year will be utilized to clean 
up a legitimate deficit on armories. It may be delayed 5 months or 
something like that, but it will be needed. 

Mr. Brooks. Won't you have another carryover after this year ? 

General Suuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fiscal year 1958—is this fiscal 1958? 

General SHuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Don’t you have a carryover? It says something here 
about 

General Suvu_er. We have a carryover into fiscal year 1959, but we 
are requesting no new moneys in fiscal year 1959, and we will use 
that carryover, sir, to do the fiscal year 1959 program rather than re- 
questing new appropriations. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the idea to carry it over! Is it just so you will 
have the money available and distribute it over 2 years 

General Suuter. That is exactly what it amounts to, sir, but we 
only did this because of the expenditure limitation placed on us, which 
prevented our carrying out a $55 million program this year. It would 
have generated too many expenditures. 

Mr. Brooks. You know what? You are selling me on the thought 
that we had better have Defense witnesses here rather than Army 
witnesses. because if the Defense Department comes up and tells 
us they need this amount of money, I believe we will get it. But it 
seems to me with the Army now proving the case, and we don’t hea: 
from the Defense Department, we have no assurance that we know 
what the program is at all. 

(General Shuler nods. ) 

Mr. Brooks. As I say, again, I took a great deal of pride, and I think 
this subcommittee did, in the legislation that we voted out. And you 
will find that we argued on the floor of the House that we had actually 
saved money, $45 million, by cutting down the amount below your 
estimate. 

But that isn’t true at all, because the Defense Department, as I said 
before, didn’t think we needed any amount, any large part of that 
amount, 
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General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, there is no question in my mind but 
that we need the full $55 million that is authorized for this fiscal year, 
half of which is being carried over into fiscal year 1959, because of the 
reduced program this year. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think we ought to get that approved by the 
Defense Department now, during these hearings? 

General Suuter. Sir, they have approved in essence that, because 
they have approved a program for fiscal 1959 of $35 million, in direct 
a ag which this carryover would finance. 

r. Brooks. Well, you have more than that, though. You have $56 
million. 

General Suuter. Sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have the approval of the Defense Department that 
you can put into the record here ¢ 

General Suvuter. It is in the President’s budget, sir, the figures— 
$35 million in direct obligation, zero for NOA, that is, new obligational 
authority —— 

Mr. Brooxs. That is not the Defense Department. That is the 
budget that is presenting that figure. 

General Suuter. But, sir, the Defense Department approved to go 
in the budget the figure of $35 million in direct obligation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, I am sure 

General Sauter. For fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sure you are in good faith and sincere, and you 
want to doa good job. And I admire you for trying to dothat. But 
from the viewpoint of the committee sitting here, it does take the wind 
out of the sails to think that you can set up your case here and yet it 
doesn’t stand up at all when it comes to the Defense Department. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask—maybe I missed 
it. 

Will the National Guard and the Reserve be able to go ahead with 
those armories which have been approved and for which money was 
denied during this fiscal year, this past fiscal year ? 

General Suuuer. Mr. Devereux, I would like to answer that in two 
parts : 

' One is that the $27 million program of the total $55 million ap- 
proved by Congress is presently approved by everyone whose approval 
is needed, and the money has been apportioned by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the program is under execution right now. That is $27 
million for the 2 components. That is $17 million for the United 
States Army Reserve and $10 million for the National Guard. 

Now, the other half of the program, sir, which it is presently contem- 

lated to do in the next fiscal year, with moneys carried over from this 
fiscal year to execute the program—that program, sir, is not approved 
for execution this year by the Department of Defense or the Bureau 
of the Budget, although the Army has submitted a request for the 
restoration of the 58 program to the $55 million, on the basis that we 
will get the force structure ironed out and approved, and we will know 
where the rest of the armories are needed. We will then be able to 
go ahead. 

That, sir, should occur, we hope, by the spring or the summer, or 
even if it occurs in the fall, I feel it is a legitimate time to execute that 
program. 
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The two Reserve components have lists of armories which we feel, 
as soon as we get the force structure approved, they can prove out. 
Then we can go ahead with the full $55 million program. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Well, with the first. increment that you speak of— 
what is it, $17 million ? 

General Suuurr. $17 million for the United States Army Reserve 
and $10 million for the National Guard. 

Mr. Devereux, Well, with that $27 million, will that be affected 
by the decision as to the force structure ¢ 

General Suvuuer. No, sir; that is not affected. 

Mr. Devereux. That will not be? 

General Sivcer. That is approved and on the road, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. But the second part, up to the $55 million, will be 
affected ? 

General Suu er. It will be affected as to specific location, 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. I believe I have nothing to say, other than I concur 
with the chairman fully in regards to this matter. 

The Army apparently had made an excellent case. This witness 
is an excellent witness. But just like you observed there: Regard- 
less of what the Army says or what case they make, if the Defense 
Department doesn’t go along with it, why, we just don’t get any- 
where. 

Mr. Brooxs. And for the purpose of the record, too, I think that 
in the future we are going to be compelled to ask the Defense De- 
partment to send a witness to these hearings to ask them if they will ap- 
prove of the case that the Army makes. Otherwise, we are flimflam- 
ming ourselves—we are just fooling ourselves, to think that we ap- 
prove your case, and you made a good case, but then it won’t be exe- 
cuted, and they know it, perhaps, when we approve it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I add, too, since you called on me 
for an observation : 

I think that is an excellent procedure. But this witness must be 
carefully selected, because we wouldn’t want witnesses coming here 
without authority to say that they approved it. So it ought to be— 
of course, the Secretary, himself, couldn't come here always, that is 
true, but someone ought to come here—not only a witness, and I know 
you mean it, but someone with authority to say right now whether 
or not they can approve it. 

Mr. Brooks. Surely, because I say—just off the record. No use to 
put this on the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. I just don’t think we ought to continue with that 
situation. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, just carrying it a little out—this is 
off the record, too, if you please. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. I am sure the Defense Department would come down 
here. And this is on the record. There is no use to take the time and 
talents and ability of a man like General Shuler, who is capable and 
who does present a good program—send him down here to set it up, 
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only to be knocked over like so many 10 pins by the Defense Depart- 
ment when it chooses to. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General SirutEr. May I say one other thing, sir? 

I would like to make it clear, sir, that I am in no way personally 
or on behalf of the Army criticizing the Department of Defense or 
the Bureau of the Budget. I am answering the questions of this 
committee, and I only want to give you facts, and I want to give you 
all the facts. ' 

I would like to make it clear, sir, that if it were not for the 
expenditure limitation and the reduction in the paid drill strengths, 
we would have been executing the $55 million program this year. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I sincerely believe that, General, and we thank 
you very much. 

If our words have been interpreted as criticism, as far as T am 
concerned, it is all right with me. 

General Suuter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you. 

Now, the next witness here is General Palladino—Maj. Gen. Ralph 
A. Palladino, Chief, United States Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 

General Palladino. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you want General McGowan ? 

General SuHuter. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Smarr. He is here. 

Mr. Brooxs. Maybe he is out of breath. Would you rather choose 
another witness? 

General Patiaprno. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. lrooxs. All right, have a seat, General Palladino. 

General Patiaptno. Thank you, sir. 

I believe you have copies of a prepared statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; we have them before us. 

General Patiaptno. I propose to go over this statement, and if you 
will please refer to the charts in the back of the statement and follow 
me on those charts, I think that perhaps we can get a complete picture 
of the situation. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I observe this off the record ? 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. General Palladino, if you will, sir, have a seat. 

We hope we can finish there. 

General PaLuapino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, General Devereux, I am General Palladino, Chief 
of the Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 

Let me say first that I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee on the subject of the Army Reserve construction 
program. 

I assumed the duties of Chief of Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs 
on August 1, 1957. Prior to this assignment, I was a member of the 
General Staff Committee on National Guard and Reserve Policy of 
the Office of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and commanded 
the 94th Infantry Division, United States Army Reserve in Massa- 
chusetts from 1946 until I assumed my present duties. 
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As you are probably aware, Major General Lindeman, my prede- 
cessor, received orders to assume command of the 8th Infantry Divi- 
sion in Europe. 

[ believe sincerely in the Reserve program and I am determined 
to strive continually to work toward a strong and combat-ready Army 
Reserve and a productive Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

1 would like to tell you above the advance we have made in the 
Army Reserve construction program. 

And if you will refer to the first chart phase, I will continue. 

I will begin by giving you a brief report on the progress we have 
made to date under Public Law 783 of the 81st C ongress, as amended. 

As you know, this law was enacted in fiscal year 1951. From this 
first chart you will note that no new construction starts in this 
program were made until fiscal year 1953. This was due to strengths 
of units being too low to meet required strength criteria. During this 
period, however, 45 centers were completed from funds which were 
made available under Public Law 218 for fiscal year 1950. 

In fiscal year 1953, there were 31 construction starts. There were 
only 10 in 1954 and 16 in 1955; this was again due to low strengths. 

In fiseal year 1956 we had 58 construction starts, and in fiscal year 
1957 we had 66 construction starts. 

This gave the ae nited States Army Reserve a grand total of 181 
centers constructed or under construction by the end of fiscal year 
1957 under P - ' ic Law 783. 

During fiscal year 1958 we plan an estimated 72 new starts. Of 
these, eight are under construction and an addi ‘onal 33 have been 
released for contract award as of December 31, 1 DT. 

Incidentally, please let me digress for a moment and say that as of 
the present date we now have 25 of these 41 advertised centers under 
contract. 

Accomplishments in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 will be 
equal to 86 percent of the awards for the previous 6 years. 

I am pleased to report that we have placed nine 1l-unit (modified) 
(100-man) centers under construction to date and additional ones 
are scheduled for award. This is another step forward because these 
smaller buildings are located in communities where it is often dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to locate adequate lease space. 

Now, if you will refer to the second chart; this chart will give you a 
brief summation of the status of our construction funds under Public 
Law 783. 

Up to this date # total of $105 million have been appropriated. 
You will note that by the end of fiscal year 1957, we had obligated 
$54 million of the $70 million which had been appropriated. 

At the mid-year point of 1958, we had obligated a total of $58 
million. The total estimated obligation for fiscal year 1958 is $17 
million, which will bring us to a total of $72 million’ obligated by the 
end of fiscal year 1958 

It is anticipated that $23 million of the ‘remaining funds will be 
obligated in fiscal year 1959, and the balance of $10,695,134 will be 
obligated i in fiscal year 1960. 

In order for an Army Reserve unit to train properly for its assigned 
mission, it must have suitable supplies and equipment. 
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Quantities of supplies and equipment on hand with Army Reserve 
units have continued to increase as rapidly as facilities for storage and 
personnel for maintenance have been available. Sufficient equipment 
is presently on hand with the units or available in United States 
Army Reserve equipment pools to assure the conduct of individual 
training for the number of personnel assigned. Our goal for the 
end of fiscal year 1958 is an overall average of 10 percent of table of 
organization and equipment items, 80 percent of table of allowances 
for organizational clothing and equipment, and 100 percent of table 
of allowances for individual clothing and equipment. 

In the leasing field, regulations on the criteria have been liberalized 
and steady progress has been made in the acquisition of adequate 
leased space. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my presentation. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Just off the record, again. 

(Further statement off the record) 

Mr. Brooxs. For this reason it seems to me we had better adjourn 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, as we have finished with Gen- 
eral Palladino’s presentation. 

General Patiapino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am sorry—General McGowan could you be back in 
the morning ? 

General McGowan. I can be here. 

Mr. Brooxs. We don’t want to push you in making your state- 
ment—in fact, our authority to sit while the House is in session 
doesn’t extend to the 5-minute rule on the floor. 

So if there is no objection, we will meet tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock and adjourn now. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 5, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 5, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Now, this morning, we have General McGowan as our witness. 
Before we get into that, though, Mr. Smart informs me that General 
Shuler has a letter from the Department of Defense that he wants 
to put in, and I think in fairness to the Defense Department and to 
everyone—and it would be a wise idea—we should put that letter in 
the record, if that is your idea, General. 

Would you read it? 

Yesterday, we had some hearings on the armory construction pro- 

ram, and at that time it was shown in the statement of General 
huler that there was a real need for armory construction. 

Perhaps, I was a little critical in stating that it was the intention 
of Congress that this money be spent, and I was told that the order 
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had—the committee was told that the order had come down from 
the Defense Department to hold back some of this spending. 

Now, the General, who is the witness there, has a letter, as 1 under- 
stand it, from the Defense Department which I think ought to be a 
part of the record, to explain the fact that the Army was not able 
to complete its program as it planned. 

General Sauter. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that the 
committee has requested that I insert this letter in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, sir. 

General SHuter. And that is the reason I have it here, sir, for in- 
sertion in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think in fairness to the committee that we 
ought to know something about the reasons for holding back on a 
program that was as urgent as this committee thought the armory 
construction program was. 

General Suuxer. Sir, this memorandum was dated August 13, 
1957. It is a memorandum for the Secretary of the Army, Secretary 
of the Navy, and Secretary of the Air Force. 

It reads as follows: 

Rach of you has presented a financial plan by which your respective depart- 
nents proposed to operate within your portion of the expenditure ceiling of 
$38 billion for the Department of Defense for the first 6 months of fiscal year 
loo, as well as for the entire fiscal year. I have approved these plans in 
general terminus and also have given specific approval for a number of actions 
that have been taken to make certain that the expenditure allotments will 


not be exceeded The approved expenditure ceilings for the vear are 


these are all in billions of dollars 
for the Army, S8.t5 
which is the figure 1 gave yesterday, Mr. Chairman— 


the Navy. 10.4: for the Air Force, 17.9, and for the Department of Defense, 


rT 
i>. or vw total of S3S billion. 


An asterisk appears beside each of these money figures and that 
asterisk says, “Not to exceed one-half of these amounts in the first 
(§ months.” 

Continuing: 

[ wish each of you to feel personally responsible for seeing that these ex- 
penditure plans are met, taking whatever additional actions may be necessary 
as the weeks go by. This expenditure problem must have top priority as far 
us your personal time and interest is concerned. 

And signed by the then Secretary of Defense. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did not in any way intend yesterday to state, 
and I do not believe I so stated, that we were specifically directed 
by Department of Defense to specifically not build armories 

I stated. sir, that we were given an expenditure ceiling which c: -“aused 
us to cut all our programs back over the programs th: at we intended 
to do for fiscal year 1958, and the armory program received its por- 
tion of that cutback, sir. And that is the reason, sir, why we are 
only doing at this time a half fiscal year 1958 program, as originally 
intended, and putting the other hi alf into fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Brooks. That is, your statement was largely contained, if not 
entirely contaimed, in your prepared statement ? 

General Suvier. Yes, sir. 


20008— 5S— No. 75 3 
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Mr. Brooxs. And the reason it came to light, that is, to my atten- 
tion, and to the attention of the subcommittee, was that in your state- 
ment you referred to carryover for the fiscal—carryover from the 
fiscal year 1957, and then you referred to carryover into the fiscal 
year 1960. 

Your carryover from fiscal year was $28.1 million of appropriated 
funds, and your carryover into the fiscal 1960 is or will be 521.1 mil- 
lion; that is correct, isn’t it? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir, and I further explained, sir, the large 
carryover into fiscal 1959 of $56.1 million, as being occasioned by 
having to defer $28 million of obligations this fiscal year because of 
these expenditure ceilings. 

Mr. Brooks. And your statement there, on page 3, that is referred 
to as funds available in fiscal year 1959? 

General Suvuter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the program was dated, but under this directive 
from the Defense Department, as I understand it, you had to practi- 
cally cut it in half? 

General Suuer. Yes, sir. May I explain that a little further, sir, 
as I did yesterday # 

The program was needed when we defended it before Congress, and, 
as I said yesterday, sir, that program was based on the deficiencies in 
armories at that time, which, in turn, were based strictly on the au- 
thorized paid participating drill strengths, which were about a million 
and a quarter for the United States Army Reserve and the National 
Guard. 

Since that time, as has been explained in previous testimony before 
this committee, sir, the authorized paid drill strength has been set by 
Department of Defense at 630,000 total, which is about half of the 
former figure. That has resulted, sir, in reducing the total deficits for 
armories and, also, has a bearing on slowing this program down a 
little bit until the force structure is approved and we see physically 
where these new armories are going to go under this reduced structure. 

Mr. Brooks. I can understand it a little better this morning than I 
did yesterday. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to say, too, for the benefit of the committee, I 
think General Shuler is a very able officer and he has been of help to 
the subcommittee in this program and in no way did anyone, I think, 
on the subcommittee want to criticize your work, General. 

General Suuter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fanaa Now, any questions ? 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I would just like to say I hope I never do engage in 
anything other than constructive criticism. I have the very highest 
regard—and I have stated that at a time or two and I want to repeat 
it, that I have the very highest regard for the Army; I think a higher 

regard than some people have. 

I understand the matter a little better today than I did. And this 
particular witness, I think, has made an unusually fine statement. 
And I think he did yesterday. But, actually, I think there is a weak 
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spot—I really do—in the situation, and I think the chairman more or 
Jess hit it on the head PORerOny, 

I think, in order to get anywhere and to actually get to discharge 
our responsibilities, we are going to have to figure out some way so 
that, when we give these authorizations and when they are followed 
by appropr iations, the Army and the other services will actually carry 
out the will of Congress. Because I feel that under the Constitution 
that the Congress itself—it devolves upon them to raise and support 
armies, and not on the executive branch of our Government. 

I will tell you we are just being—the way the thing is actually 
operating, our will, expressed by our earnest desire to do what we are 
required to do and what the Constitution devolves upon us or puts 
upon us—our will is actually being subverted and destroyed, and, I 
think, to the injury of our country. I think we must figure out some 
way to improve this situation. 

Mr. Price. Isn’t it much simpler, though, under this present system 
where the Director of the Budget runs things ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes; it is simpler. And this is no reflection on you, 
General. I think you made a fine statement. But I think that the 
Director of the Budget has actually taken onto himself, to a large 
extent, the responsibility of running this country. And, although he 
does have a tremendous responsibility—and I, for one, want to hear 
from him. Iwasa judge for many years, and I want to hear both sides 
of this thing. But, actually, I am perturbed, greatly. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only spend a moment or two more on this. 
But Lam actually perturbed greatly that we should appropriate funds, 
we should give an authorization and appropriate funds, and then have 
the Director of the Budget or somebody frustrate our plans. We have 
duties to perform. The country is looking to us. I think we ought to 
figure out someway to improve this situation. 

“Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Bray ¢ 

Mr. Bray. This money that was appropriated for armories; you 
couldn’t say exactly where that money has gone, General? I mean, 
we had to cut someplace, was the order, that so much be cut off. There 
is no special plan where that money went to any other part of our 
defense plan, is there ? 

General Suurer. Mr, Bray, in explaining the $55 million which 
would support the program for fiscal year 1958, which we told the 
Congress last year we intended to do, $27 million of that $55 pn 
will be obligated in the now-approved half program for fiscal ve 
1958, which is actually now in the National Guard and in the U nited 
States Army Reserve for execution. That has been cleared all 
around—cleared by consultation with the two Armed Services Com- 
mittees, and that ison the road. 

Now, the other $28 million, sir, is part of this carryover shown in 
my opening statement; that goes into the next fiscal year and which 
will be utilized — fiscal year against the program in that fiscal vear. 
And that is the reason, sir, the Army has = requested any new ap- 


propriations for this program in fiscal year 1959 in the President’s 
budget. 


Mr. Bray. For example, and I suppose I should talk to the officer of 
the National Guard Bureau on this—the adjutant, that I was talking 
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to the other day, regarding the program in Indiana; we have kept 
fairly well built up on our armories, and, incidentally, for the last 2 
years have figured that the pentomic structure was coming into being. 

General Suuter. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And consequently, those were the armories that have 
been constructed. I would say we have been appropriating our part 
of the money just as fast as Congress has appropriated theirs. 

Now, we find ourselves in a rather embarrassing position due to the 
fact that we have had the architectural plans made and paid for and 
have paid for the land. 

Two of the instances are quite embarrassing. We have gone so far 
in reliance on this—only two of them, I would say. 

General Suuter. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Which put us in a difficult position, because they are 
armories that are needed. 

You wouldn't have the listing there—I suppose I could personally 
take it up with the National Guard Bureau and find out. We know 
those two are the next in priority. We understand one of them was 
released and the other not. We have appropriated the money and it 
has been waiting there for some time. And it was appropriated ex 
actly according to plan and priority as was suggested by Department 
of the Army. 

General Suvuter. Mr. Bray, I know that General McGowan can 
answer your specific question on the armories. 

I would like to say two things on your statement, sir. One is that 
1 believe most of the States are in the same fix. As we all know, it 
takes quite a long oon time for the States to get their share appropri 
ated to match the Federal contribution. And of course, any major 
change in the program that we start, with that long lead time, is going 
to play havoc with mating these two amounts of money and getting 
the armory constructed. 

I would say to you, sir, that the reason that some of the armories 
are in the fix that you have described is because we have had to defer 
half this program by 1 fiseal year. Jam afraid a lot of these armories 
are caught in that situation. 

Mr. Bray. Now, if they can start them in the next fiscal year, we 
won't be in too bad a shape. But in our case, it isn’t waiting to get 
State money. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Because we had the money appropriated before you ever 
did. 

General Suuter. I stated yesterday, sir, in the record, that this 
fiscal year the States have more money appropriated than the Federal 
money that we are going to use this fiscal year under the reduced pro- 
gram to match it with. 

Mr. Bray. We realize it is going to be a reduced program. They 
did cut down. We will have a sur plus of mone y. 

General Suvter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. We know, beyond which you are going to go. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. But under the plan—we did have the absolute assurance 
there were to be two built. It got to the place where we went out and 
got the money and in addition the community bought the land and in 
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addition we bought, approved and paid for the architectural plans. 
1 know you are doing the best you can. If it goes ahead in the next 
half of the fiseal year, and you take care of what you missed this 
time—— 

General Suvuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And still continue 

General Suuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. We won't be too badly hurt. 

I am not very critical about it. 

I realize when you were cut that amount you had to make some 
priorities. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. But I do want you to realize that we would appreciate 
you trying to get the matter going. Because when you have gone into 
a community and had them buy the land and when you have had the 
architectural plans made, and approved and appropriated the money 
and almost put the pressure on the Legislature to do it, it is pretty 
embarrassing from our viewpoint. 

(reneral Suuter. Yes, sir. 

I fully realize that. And I would like to repeat a statement I 
made yesterday, sir. The fiscal year 1959 program not only includes 
the other half of this year’s deferred program but an additional 
amount to bring that $28 million worth up to $35 million of program. 

In addition to that, sir—and I also stated this yesterday—the De- 
partment of the Army has requested the Department of Defense for 
a restoration of this year’s program to the full $55 million. 

Now, we realize we are late in the fiscal year. But if this is granted, 
sir, and the money is released from the Bureau of the Budget—and 
this is money already appropriated—then that will allow us to get an 
early start on the second half of this year’s program that is now de- 
ferred, either late in this fiscal year or early in the next fiscal year. 

I believe, sir, that would in general include the armories you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Bray. IJ believe that explains it, General. 

I certainly don’t want money spent for armories or anything else. 

General Suuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is not needed. I realize you may be going a little 
fast in some fields. But if this is merely a slowdown for 6 months 
or a year in this project in putting it forward, it is not going to do 
any great damage. In fact, it may be a wise thing to give you time 
to think things over. 

General Suuter. It is essentially a slow-down, sir, and naturally 
it is tied into the force structure when and if it is approved and in 
what form it is approved. Because the armories match the number 
of units in the force structure and not just the number of people. 

Mr. Bray. I do want to commend you or whoever has been respon- 
sible for the Army program. I am speaking more of the National 
Guard because I am more aware of that. It has been very well 
planned, as to location and the buildings you are putting up is just 
about the best building you possibly can get for the money being 
spent for it. 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bray. You apparently have gone into the past and found every 
mistake that has been made in building past armories, and tried to 
and I think have effectively corrected those mistakes. 

General SHuter. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Putter. General, do you expect to release some more of these 
armories during the current fiscal year ? 

General SHuter. Mr. Philbin, we have released a total program of 
$27 million, $10 million for the National Guard, and $17 million for 
the United States Army Reserve. That is one haif of the intended 
$55 million program, before we got the expenditure limitations. 

We, sir, as I have previously stated, have requested a restoration of 
this program back to the $55 million, in which case we would release 
the remainder of the program hoping to have the force structure ap- 
proved, and be able to tie these locations into the force structure by 
that time. 

Because we must put these armories in the proper locations, for the 
proper units, within the force structure. 

Mr. Puirter. Well, as you know, some of these armories have been 
held up. As Mr. Bray has pointed out, the States have made provi- 
sions for their share and they are already gone. Now, you have the 
additional factor that in some of the areas where these armories are 
scheduled to be built you now have considerable unemployment and 
from an economic point of view it would be very valuable and helpful 
to release the armories at this time. 

Now, do you think before the end of this fiscal year there would be 
a prospect—you have released some of them as you stated, but do you 
think there would be a prospect of releasing some more of them and if 
so in what numbers ? 

General Suuter. The prospect would occur only if the Department 
of Defense approves our request to restore the program to the $55 mil- 
lion level and then only if the Bureau of the Budget released the rest 
of the appropriated funds to finance it. 

I can’t answer, sir, your question on that. 

Mr. Puitern. It is contingent upon the policy of the Department 
of Defense regarding the matter, and also the approval of the Depart- 
ment of the Budget. 

General Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Puiretn. The Bureau of the Budget. 

General Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

General, do you mean to restore it to the $55 million level on the 
basis of the 1958 program, fisca] 1958 program ? 

General Suvuter. Yes, sir, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Price. Then what about the 1959 program ? 

General Snvuter. Sir, the 1959 program as it presently stands in the 
President’s budget contains no money for new appropriations because 
of the large carryover created by cutting back the present year’s 
program. 

It contains a program size of $35 million. We have also requested 
in this same letter the raising of this program to $55 million so that the 
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2 years would then be at the same level and by that time we would 
certainly hope to have this force structure approved so we would know 
exactly where to build the armories. 

Mr. Price. Would that keep you pretty much in line with your pro- 
jections of this program as to the time that you originally set it up? 

General Suvter. Yes, sir, it would be, remembering, Mr. Price, that 
until we got this reduced paid drill strength figure of 630, 000, or what- 
ever it comes to finally, we were operating under the Reserve Forces 
plan 1-54, which called for about one million and a quarter paid 
reservists. 

Naturally, you need more armories for that size authorized drill pay 
strength than you do for the reduced size. 

Mr. Price. On that anticipated need, how far in the future have 
you projected your armory program ? 

General Suutrr. Clear to the end, sir, as far as money is concerned, 
but not—— 

Mr. Pricr. How far does that take? 

General Suuter. You mean, sir, at a rate of, let’s say, $55 million 
a year. 

Mr. Price. Per fiscal year, yes. 

General SHULER. ta as I presented yesterday in my prepared 
statement—and I believe you have a copy of these charts in front 
of you, sir. If you don’t, I can provide an extra copy. 

Mr. Price. We have them. 

General Suvuter. If you, sir, would turn to the third chart down 
you will see a recap of the total requirement on the left-hand side, of 
$531 million, and you see we have $244 million already appropriated, 
leaving an estimated requirement for fiscal year 1960 and future 
years of $287 million. 

Now, if we assumed a rate of say $55 million a year, we would 
divide the $55 million into the $287 million. That would give us a 
rough estimate, sir, of the number of years it would take us to com- 
plete this program or about 5 years. 

Mr. Pricer. Now, this was based on your force level prior to the 
new force level. 

General Suuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. This is on the present force level. 

General Suuter. This is our best estimate, sir, based on the new 
force structure as was presented to this committee. The old figures 
that I presented in the 3 previous fiscal years based on the 114 million 
paid reservists was $789 million. So ‘the difference represents our 
estimate of the reduced cost for armories and nonarmory facilities. 
And I further stated yesterday that the National Guard has an honest 
difference of opinion on their part = this figure. We do not agree 
on the number of armories that the National Guard needs under the 
new structure. I stated that 1 was certain that General McGowan 
would be glad to speak to that when he appears, sir, in the witness 
chair. 

I explained yesterday how we arrived at our estimate. 

But it is just an estimate, sir. We can’t be certain until the force 
structure is approved and physically located. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, that is all I have. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Brooxs. If not, General Shuler, we do appreciate very much 
your testimony and your clearing up of these points this morning. 

General Suuter. Thank you, “Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, General McGowan, we are happy to have you 
this morning. You have a prepared statement, do you, sir. 

General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, we felt that General Shuler 
was presenting the subject thoroughly enough that we intend to re- 
strict our presentation to a few charts, and some comments that would 
take about 5 to 10 minutes. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

General McGowan. This first chart, which you gentlemen have 
seen in the past, shows the growth in the National Guard between 
the prewar guard in 1939 and the guard as of roughly today. The 
bars on the left show the 80 percent increase in units, and the bars 
on the right show the 100 percent increase in strength over the Na- 
tional Guard strength prior to World War II. 

With respect to how the armory construction requirement was de- 
termined for the guard initially—again this may be familiar to some 
members of the subcommittee- Gen. Kenneth F. Kramer, then Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, testified before the Senate subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Forces on March 23, 1949, that in 
surveying existing State-owned armories approximately 1,000 of those 
then State owned were considered adequate, 500 more required re- 
habilitation and expansion, and about 1,500 new ones were required. 

Well, as further studies were made—and as you will recall no 
appropriations were made until after the Korean emergency, the 
total of 2,780 was determined upon as an Army requirement, and it 
is the figur e we have used since. 

Mr. brooks. Now, do you all agree on the 2,780? 

General McGowan. Well 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the figure that you and the Army disagree on? 

General McGowan. That is the figure we disagree on, to a degree, 
sir, only to a degree. 

Mr. Brooxs. What degree ? 

General McGowan. I could expand on that just a little bit, sir, if 
I might. Of that 2,780, 916 were adequate and no Federal funds 
required to be expended on them. Leaving 1,864 as the construction 
requirement. 

Now, we can show you what we have done since. And then we could 
tell you where we differ slightly on the remaining requirement. 

Now, with funds prov ided by the Congress and mate ‘thing funds by 
the States, it happens just by accident that ex: uctly half of that con- 
struction requirement has been met fiscal 1952 through fiscal 1957, 
leaving 932 more armories to be constructed in the future. 

We have caused to be made within the past 2 months a reappraisal 
on the part of every State of their armory requirements based on the 
construction they are effecting, and any a in their thinking. 

Those figures are in the National Guard Bureau. They have not 
been audited, but in general they indicate that the requirement is 
substantially the same. 

We didn’t feel that we should enter into much of a discussion, with 
your indulgence, with General Shuler’s figures, because, until the new 
troop basis is established, it is most difficult to say how far we are 
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wrong or how nearly we are right, and until the new inventory is 
audited, just where we stand. 

We find these complicating factors. As you recall, certain units 
may or may not be eliminated from the guard, which might produce 
certain changes in the numbers of company-sized units in the guard 
structure. 

But a further factor is that the units that will be in the pentomic 
divisions—this is not restricted information—that is, the size of the 
units will be double or more those of existing company-size units of a 
similar type. 

So that in the many State plans that have been submitted to the 
Bureau, we have studied, for conversion of existing units to pen- 
tomic structure, it is indicated that the States plan in some instances 
to combine 2 existing company-size units in 2 different towns into 1 
unit, retaining those 2 segments where they are presently located in 
existing armory facilities, so that the higher strength required can 
be produced. 

But we can’t tell yet the extent of those combinations of units and 
how many towns would be without a unit which presently has one. 
Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Generally speaking, what is the area of difference 
there ¢ 

General McGowan. General Kramer’s determination and subse- 
quent refinements of the requirements was not based on a paid drill 
strength for the guard of some 630,000—I don’t think there is any 
testimony that w ill be found on the Hill here from any guard source 
which indicated a belief that the guard ever expected that the full 
authorized strength would be provided for in appropriations by the 
Congress. 

They are the limiting figure. The authorized strength of the guard 
is that strength which is provided for annually in the appropriations 
of the Congress. 

For this fiscal year appropriations were for about 65 percent of the 
reduced table of organization strength. 

[ think that last year, in answer to a question - this subject, I 
testified that the guard felt that a strength of about 425,000, to 
450,000 was a reasonable strength that the guard could support. 

So that fact that the paid drill strength for this year is 400,000 and 
the budgetary strength for fiscal 1959 is 360,000 does not mean that 
we need half the armories that we would need if the strength were 
ever provided for in appropriations at 600,000. 

Mr. Puiret~. What part of the armories would you need if you 
were going at a lower strength, have you figured that out ? 

General McGowan. Well, Mr. Philbin, I might speak to Massa- 
chusetts because I have seen General Harrison’s plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the 26th Infantry Division. 

In certain locations, such as Worcester, two rifle companies there 
in the same armories would be combined to form a far larger unit. 

Mr. Putten. This is under the new pentomic setup ? 

General McGowan. Under the pentomie structure; yes, sir. 

Then the other locations where you have towns capable of support- 
ing a unit of from 80 to 100: You would have the company headquar- 
ters and 1 platoon in 1 town where you now have an armory, and the 
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other 2 platoons would be in a neighboring town presently occupying 
armory facilities there asa separate company. 

Mr. Puen. Well, have you a scheme or a plan mapped out. at 
the present time covering Massachusetts or any other State which 
shows definitely how these new pentomic units are going to be as- 
signed, how much armory space will be saved and how much armory 
space will be required to be built additionally in the immediate years 
ahead ¢ 

Is there such a survey or such a plan in existence yet ¢ 

General McGowan. You are familiar, Mr. Philbin, that the num- 
ber of units, company-sized units to be retained in the National Guard 
structure, has not yet been finally determined by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

The States have made surveys and have shown their plans to us. 

I can make a general statement with respect to armory facilities. 

We will still have a substantial armory deficit after the reorganiza- 
tion under the pentomic concept. 

Mr. Putter. That is the point I wanted to deduce, that you will 
need armories. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puirern. The fact that the pentomic structure is coming in 
doesn’t eliminate your need for keeping up to your—keeping up with 
your armory construction program. 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

I think General Shuler would agree that neither he nor I, as the plan 
stands today, is able to determine anywhere near approximately the 
correct number. 

Mr. Puiver. That is right. 

And it would be all the more true if, as we believe, the 400,000 
strength, exclusive of the 6 months’ trainees, will be appropriated for 
during the ensuing year—I mean you would need to keep your pro- 
gram going. 

General Mc(zowan. We will have a substantial deficit, Mr. Philbin, 
whether the strength next fiscal year is at 360,000 or 400,000, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any further questions / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, General—— 

General McGowan. We have the dollar requirement, which I think 
you are interested in. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure, we are. 

General McGowan. This shows the original dollar estimate made 
to support the construction and conversion of the 1864 armory struc- 
tures, at $249 million, of which fiscal 1952 through 1958 the Congress 
has provided $115 million, leaving an estimated $134 million of con- 
struction to be met in future appropriations. 

On our next chart, we show our obligations for construction in fiscal 
1953 through fiscal 1957. 

For fise al 1958, the 7.7 is shown as the reduced armory construction 
ogram for the current fiscal year, against the red line marked 
3 million available in appropriations for construction this fiscal 
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Mr. Putrein. So you were cut from $23.3 million to $7.7 million 
for this current fiscal year. 
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General McGowan. Well, I would say that the Congress set an 
obligation ceiling in the Appropriation Act for the current fiscal year 
of $20 million of National Guard construction. As General Shuler 
pointed out the Army was required in order to keep within its ex- 
penditures for all purposes, to cut our program in half for this fiseal 
year. 

Mr. Putter. Does that chart represent the cuts that were made 
also by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget? 

General McGowan. Well, it was made in Department of Army to 
meet the expenditure ceiling imposed by Department of Defense. 

Mr. Putier~. And not imposed by Congress. 

General McGowan. Not imposed by Congress. 

Mr. Puitprn. That is, Congress appropriated the money but the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget cut it down. 

Mr. Winsteap. Will you yield at this point ? 

Mr. Pris. Yes. 

Mr. Wrnsveap. On the $20 million—you also had a carryover; did 
you not ¢ 

General McGowan. Well, the carryover is represented in there. 
These are armory funds alone, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. I got the impression somewhere that there were $31 
million- 

General McGowan. You are correct, sir. I could give you those 
figures, if you wish, at this time. 

Mr. Winsreap. $30 million appropriated and only $16 million 
released. 

General McGowan. In armory funds we had 23.3—better give it to 
you both ways. This agrees with the statement in General Shuler’s 
testimony in detail: 6.3 millions in armory funds is the carryover. 
New appropriations for the current fiscal year of $17 million. 

Now, we come to the figure you had in mind, Mr. Winstead, we 
would have to add the 6.1 nonarmory carryover plus the $3 million 
new appropriation for nonarmory, which brings the total available 
in fiscal 1958 for construction, both armory and nonarmory, to $32.4 
million. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brooks. You have a further statement, General ? 

General McGowan. Well, as General Shuler also quite completely 
stated, the States have $37 million they have reported to us in State- 
matching funds. 

We have one other area I will just revert to; again— 

Mr. Puitein. Would you repeat that again / 

Mr. Brooks. $37 million. 

General McGowan. In matching State funds, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, then. 

Will that money be lost in the several States if it isn’t used promptly, 
or will it carry over 

General McGowan. I am able to state, Mr. Chairman, there is a 
number of states where that will occur. I do know, because the ad- 
jutants general have advised me, that will occur in a number of 
States. 

Mr. Brooks. Your mean it will be lost ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. It goes back in the Treasury and it will have to be re- 
appropriated ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puitery. The matching funds of the State would be lost ? 

General McGowan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Puteri. So that actually in this program we stand to lose the 
$37 million of the State funds, unless it is used very promptly. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What is the formula for matching? 

General McGowan. Three Federal dollars to one State dollar, sir. 

Mr. Price. That is not true in every State, though, is it / 

The Governor of Illinois, in his presentation the other day 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Mentioned the fact that the State of Llinois has ex- 
pended almost $21 million as against about a million and a half of 
Federal. 

General McGowan. Governor Stratton did state before the subcom- 
mittee, sir, as you state, that the bulk of the armory construction in 
Illinois was paid for entirely through the State appropriations or 
funds of the State armory commission ? 

Mr. Brooks. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. The older program was for all the State construction 
to be made at State expense. Therefore, in carrying his figure over, 
he showed a great preponderance of State-financed construction, sir. 

General McGowan. Sir, Governor Stratton may not have specifi- 
cally stated this, but the bulk of the Illinois post- World War II con- 
struction since Public Law 783 came on the books has also been at 100 
percent State expense. 

Mr. Price. I referred to Illinois. 

General McGowan. Illinois? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General McGowan. California has also done a great deal of armory 
construction at 100 percent State expense, since Public Law 783 was 
on the books. 

Mr. Pumerm. Why would that be, General? Is it just that they 
want to have the right program without the Government dictation 
or what is the factor— 

General McGowan. They wish to have greater latitude in deciding 
just how and what they would build, sir. And they wish to make 
certain that there would be no question of the control of the struc- 
tures, in their view. 

Mr. Price. Do you know, General, this: Is there any change of atti- 
tude on the part of the State of Illinois? Will they come into your 
new program requesting greater Federal matching funds? 

General McGowan. Illinois is one of the severa] States this fiseal 
year for whom we have programed no construction of any kind. There 
are a number of States—— 

Mr. Price. You expect them to meet their armory program, Na- 
tional Guard Armory program with their own funds? 

General McGowan. Well, when the construction program was cut 
in half, we largely limited the few armories we could build to those 
States which were very badly off with respect to facilities oe 
ments. A number of States are getting no construction this yea 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, your figures, General, don’t cover the Air Na- 
tional Guard, do they ¢ 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, that will be covered by a different witness? I 
see General Wilson here and I imagine he is loaded with figures. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

I could close with a brief commentary on the nonarmory construc- 
tion which is to provide organizational and field maintenance shops, 
the logistical side of our operation. These are all constructed, as you 
gentlemen know, 100 percent at Federal cost. 

And the long range requirement for those is about $100 million, 
estimated, Very little progress has been experienced in that field since 
I last appeared before this committee and made a similar statement. 

That concludes my comments, sir, unless there are questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions? 

Mr. Bray / 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

I would like to bring this point out, that the location of armories is, 
I believe 1 am correct in saying this, General, planned to take care 
of not only the unit there, and the equipment, but also for all other 
nature of emergencies, where housing and facilities would be needed, 
am I right 4 

General McGowan. Well, we are permitted to construct, Mr. Bray, 
an armory on criteria which are limited to strictly military aspects. 

However, the experience I think which you may have in your mind 
shows that whenever there is an emergency—a tornado, flood, fire or 
such, and even more recently where the great part of the country was 
immobilized due to heavy storms—the armory becomes a center from 
which relief operations are directed. I have seen armories filled with 
flood victims, and which was the only place where numbers can be 
housed, many times, in the area. 

Mr. Bray. I remember the 1937 flood on the Ohio. The armories 
were all taken over. 

And also I would like to bring out this point. Wherever possible, 
the armory in the city is located on the side of that city toward the 
next largest city, so in case anything happens that requires a mass 
movement of the people, the first place where they would hit as near 
as possible is the armory, where traflic control and medical usage and 
otherwise could be given toward the city where the natural evacua- 
tion would be taking place. I know in Indiana in every instance, we 
have located them there wherever we could find it possible. 

And also there they have signs in every city, in approaching a city, 
guiding them to the armory of that town or ¢ ity. 

(reneral McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I merely wanted to bring that out for the record, that 
it does serve many purposes in that community. Now, also, I don’t 
believe we have brought out that the ground on which the building 
is built is also furnished by the State or by that locality. 

General McGowan. I failed to bring that out, as you state, Mr. 
Bray. 

When I said 3 Federal dollars to 1 State dollar, I referred spe- 
cifically to the contract to build the building itself, and did not refer 
to the cost of the site. 
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Our records show that the costs in the past have been more nearly 
40 percent State cost to 60 percent Federal cost, than otherwise. 

Mr. Bray. And if you recall, there was discussion in this committee 
a year ago about the possibility of using all Federal money for con- 
struction of National Guard armories. And I recall that several of 
us spoke against it. I know I for one did. Because I have a feeling 
that unless the local community is willing to get busy and furnish the 
land and the State is willing to put their part of the money in, we 
have no guaranty that there is going to be a wholesome cooperation 
and backing of that armory in that community. 

I think that is one reason you found very few guard units that 
started have failed, because the communities got their money in it, 
and the States got their money on it, and we are not depending alto- 
gether on Federal dollars. 

General McGowan. Well, this committee, as you will recall, did 
provide in its wisdom, or rather the Congress, that in those cases 
where units were reorganized at the request of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as we illustrated with the 27th Armored Division of New 
York State, that the Federal Government would bear 100 percent the 
cost of the armory conversions. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

General McGowan. To meet the requirements of the new type 
units 100 percent Federal money. 

Mr. Bray. I notice you said vehicle storage. I believe there is a 
different criteria on that. I believe you mentioned that, did you not? 

General McGowan. Maintenance shops only, Mr. Bray. 

If it is what you might call a garage at an armory, that is part of 
the armory structure. That was so determined. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I referred to. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the maintenance in that type of storage : does the 
United States put up only 75 percent or do we put 100 percent on that ? 

General McGowan. For garage facilities? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General McGowan. At an armory site, the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment jointly participate. For a battalion maintenance shop or a 
State shop, those costs are borne 100 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes. That is nonarmory construction. 

General McGowan. That is nonarmory construction. 

Mr. Brooks. Whereas, the storage at your buildings are considered 
as buildings for the armory and are a part of the armory? 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is a good interpretation. 

Any further questions ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, we thank you very much, General, for your 
statement. 

We have the next witness here, Rear Adm. John McNay Taylor, 
United States Navy, who will testify here on behalf of the Navy Re- 
serve Forces facility program. 

Admiral Taytor. Here, sir. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Come up. 

Admiral, nice to have you here again, sir. 
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Admiral Tayior. Very privileged to be present, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have a short statement. I believe members 
of the committee have the statement there. We would be glad for you 
to proceed with the statement, if you wish to, in that way. 

Admiral Taytor. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to bring to you this report on the adequacy of our Reserve train- 
ing facilities. 

For the size and composition of the units being trained, the facili- 
ties are adequate as to total numbers. As you know, this program has 
been well-provided-for by the authorizations approved by your com- 
mittee under the National Defense Facilities Act. These authoriza- 
tions have enabled us to develop long-range plans for a satisfactory 
facilities establishment to meet our needs. These needs are generated 
by Naval Reserve, Aviation (including support for Marine Corps 
Reserve, aviation), Naval Reserve, surface, and Marine Corps Reserve, 
ground programs. 

Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Admiral Tayror. In past years a total of $82 million has been ap- 
propriated to carry out this program. To date, a little more than $62 
million have been obligated and it is expected this total will be raised 
to $70 million by end fiscal year 1948. Our performance in current 
years has been as follows: 

For 1957: Program authorization $16 million; NOA, $10 million; 
obligations, $19 million; expenditures, $16 million. 

For 1958: Program authorization, $15 million; NOA, none; obliga- 
tions, $13 million; expenditures, $17 million. 

For 1959, estimated—lI can’t say as to the exact figures because we 
don’t have Defense Department approval of the exact budget coo 
yet: Program authorization, $12 million; NOA, $8 million; oblig 
tions, $15 million; expenditures, § $16 million. The carryover of obli- 
gating authority into fiscal year 1959 will be $12.7 million. 

All of our plans for the future envision only replacement and 
modernization of facilities now in existence. Further, we plan to 
replace only those present facilities which have a well-attended, virile 
training program, and where replacement is necessitated by lease 
provisions, high annual costs of maintenance, or advanced deteriora- 
tion. 

As previously mentioned, the facilities program consists of three 
budget activities: 

(a) The Naval Reserve, aviation program which supports Marine 
Corps Reserve aviation, is composed of 22 activities. Six of these 
are Naval Air Reserve training units situated on regular air statrons 
and the remainder are air stations of the Naval Air Reserve Train- 
ing Command. Our foreseeable requirements to keep these activities 
in step with the demands of modern aircraft and associated equip- 
ment amounts to $150 million. This includes replacement of those 
buildings which are deteriorated beyond economical repair as well 
as modernization of others. 

(b) The Naval Reserve, surface program consists of 319 training 
centers-training facilities and 184 electronic facilities-electronic sta- 
tions. A major effort is now underway which will reorganize sizable 
segments of the surface program into crews ready on short notice to 
man ASW—by that I mean antisubmarine warfare—ships for immedi- 
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ate augmentation of the fleet in an emergency. This will necessitate 
the providing of some berthing facilities and services in conjunction 
with the adjacent training centers. Most of the training centers are 
World War II surplus quonset and Butler buildings. Replacement 
or modernization of many of these which are overage and deteriorated 
will likewise be required. The total foreseeable requirements for the 
Naval Reserve, surface program are estimated at $29 million. 

(c) The Marine Corps Reserve, ground, facilities establishment 
consists of 251 training centers, 163 of whic h are combined with the 
Naval Reserve training centers mentioned above. Although no ad- 
ditional centers are required, replacement, expansion or moderniza- 
tion of some of the present facilities is urgently required. Foreseeable 
needs are estimated to cost about $8 million. 

Thus, there is a foreseeable requirement of S187 million for the 
overall program. Of this, we expect to accomplish about 815 million 
in fisal year 1959. 

In planning for this program, joint utilization is observed to the 
utmost, as required by law. A summary of this joint utilization fol- 
lows. 

Here is a chart. 

(7) All Naval Reserve aviation facilities are jointly used: 

(b) Seventy-four percent of Naval Reserve surface traming cen- 
ters-facilities are jointly used ; 

(c) Seventy-one percent of Marine Corps Reserve training centers 
are jointly used. 

The fact that electronic facilities-stations are mostly small, leased 
spaces which are shared with the lessor, makes them in general unsuit- 
able for supporting other reserve components. However, they are 
jointly used wherever possible and where the need of other services 
exists—at 17 facilities at present. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. 

My assistants, who represent the three major categories of this pro- 
gram, plus the Bureau of Yards and Docks representative, and I, are 
ready for your questions. 

And in that connection, I have with me ¢ ‘aptain Kitter, representing 
the construction program, and he has a short statement which I would 
like to introduce at this time, subject to your approval. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 

Would you rather take his statement up first / 

Admiral Taytor. I think it would be advisable to, sii 

Mr. Brocxs. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Taytor. Because this may answer some of the questions 
which you and the other members have in mind. 

This is Captain Etter. 

Mr. Brooks. Captain, have a seat, sir. Did you give your initials 
to the reporter ? 

Admiral Taytor. We will give him a copy of the statement, sir 

Mr. Brooks. All right, fine. 

Captain Errer. Mr. Chairman, I am Capt. J. Henry Etter, director, 
construction program management staff, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
I would like to report briefly to you on the status of the currently 
authorized construction program. 

In the past 5 fiseal years, during which there has been a separate 
appropriation for Naval Reserve “facilities, a total of 217 projects 
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totaling $103.7 million have been approved, and funds have been ap- 
propriated in the amount of $82.7 million. We anticipate that by 
June 30 of this year a cumulative total of $70 million of these funds 
will have been obligated, leaving an unobligated balance of $12.7 
million. 

As of the end of fiscal year 1958, we will have on our books unobli- 
gated authorizations amounting to $33.7 million, In keeping with the 
desires of the Department of Defense that authorizations and funds be 
balanced at the time of transition to specific line-item authorization, 
approximately $22 million of authorization will be made available for 
rescission as of June 30, 1958. However, since certain of these previ- 
ously approved facilities are still required, they are being included in 
the fiscal year 1959 authorization request which will be presented to the 
Armed Services Committee in the near future. Of approximately $12 
million of items to be submitted—and here again, as Admiral Taylor 
said, we are not definite on that figure—in the fiscal year 1959 program, 
7 whole projects and 8 partial projects have been previously approved. 

To date this fiscal year, obligations have totaled $5 million of our 
fiscal year 1958 obligation plan of $13 million, This amounts to new 
starts on 6 projects out of a total of approximately 41 which were 
planned for the year. Four of these were awards which were delayed 
from fiscal year 1957 due to the fact that we reached our obligation 
ceiling before the end of the year. This slow obligation rate has been 
dicated by expenditure limitations. Due to relatively high obliga- 
tions in fiscal year 1957, expenditures against prior-year starts have 
been such as to necessitate delaying new obligations in the fiscal year 
1958 until the latter part of the year. Between now and June 30, 
1958 we expect to enter into approximately $8 million of new 
contracts. 

Our plan is to obligate approximately $15 million during fiscal 
year 1959. Since this exceeds the authorization being requested, the 
net result will be to reduce our backlog of authorization, Our current 
estimate of the expenditure situation for fiscal year 1959 indicates 
that we should be able to follow a normal obligation pattern that 
year, and that it will not be necessary to defer contract awards until 
the last quarter as has been the case this fiscal year. 

I shall be pleased to answer any specific questions which you have, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Captain, you state on page 2 of your statement that 
the slow obligation rate has been dictated by expenditure limitation. 
Now, is that the same type of limitation which General Shuler re- 
ferred io! 

Captain Errer. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. The same order came to the Navy, as well as to the 
Army, and that is the reason for the slowness of your program ? 

Captain Evrrer. That is right. You will recall, sir, that in his 
memorandum he mentioned that that was directed to the three serv- 
ices, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. Now, according to your program, you 
would wish to have funds for $15 million for the fiscal year 1959: 
is that correct ? : 

Captain Errer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, at that rate, if you need a total of money which 
Admiral Taylor estimated to be—what ; $187 million ? 
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Admiral Taytor. That is the foreseeable requirement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then it will take you now long to complete your pro- 
gram, within reasonable limits, at that rate ? 

Admiral Taytor. Of course, there are unforeseeable requirements, 
too, that come along during this process. Is this to me, sir, or—— 

Mr. Brooks. Either one; whoever can answer it, sir. 

Admiral Tayior. But, if there were no unforeseeable require- 
ments, then we would hope to discharge this at the rate of $20 million 
a year, which would take about 914 years to accomplish. In other 
words, this would be about a 10-year program. 

Admiral Taytor. At least a 10-year program. 

Mr. Brooks. At this rate. 

Admiral Taytor. At this rate. 

Mr. Brooks. And that does not take into consideration expenditures 
not now presently foreseeable. 

Admiral Taytor. Nor does it take into consideration what we think 
are foreseeable now, which later may not be, that is, may not mate- 
rialize as a requirement. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions ¢ 
| Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Admiral, this plan has been afoot for some time of mov- 
ing the air training station out of Lambert eee in St. Louis be- 
cause it is a commercial post. Now, you have a Naval Air Reserve 
training unit in there. Do you have any late information on the 
status of that training unit; is there any danger of their being without 
a home shortly ? 

Admiral Taynor. Well, actually, that has been disestablished and is 
in the process now of being closed up completely. 

Mr. Price. Where are you moving the training unit, the Reserve 
unit ? 

Admiral Taytor. The reservists there would have to affiliate with 
other units. 

Mr. Pricer. Where? Where are they? 

Admiral Taytor. I have the Air Reserve representative here, Cap- 
tain Priel, who is most familiar with this. I would like to have him 
pear’ that question, with your permission, sir. Here he is. 

Captain Prrev. I don’t think I understood your question. 

Mr. Price. Where are the activities of the Naval Air Reserve train- 
ing unit which have been stationed at Lambert Field in St. Louis 
beng transferred to? 

Captain Pret. Well, some of the unit are being sent over to Olathe. 
Others are joining up with surface outfits, and still others are going 
with the Air National Guard, which will remain at Lambert Field. 

Mr. Price. What is the nearest Naval Air training unit to the St. 
Louis area now ? 

Captain Prret. Right now it would be Olathe. 

Mr. Price. How far is that? 

Captain Prrez. I would say, sir, around 400 miles—350 miles. 

Mr. Price. Around 400 miles. 
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Of course, the St. Louis area services a population of well over a 
million and a half people. That would mean that the Naval Reserve 
you have always had a pretty substantial unit there in that area, who 
ae be without an adequate air training unit in the St. Louis ares 

Captain Prrev. Insofar as the Navy is concerned, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. And that has always been a pretty active unit there, 
hasn’t it ? 

Captain Pret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. You plan to reestablish that eventually ? 

Captain Prret. If you recall, Mr. Price, a year or so ago there was 
an effort made by the Bureau of Aeronautics to obtain a test facility 
which would be used by the McDonnell Aircraft and the Navy. 

a Price. I was getting to that. 

Captain Prret. That isr ight, sir. 

Mr. Price. Is that still in the wind ? 

Captain Prien. We still hope some day, sir, that we will be able 
to do iz at. Right now nm funds are not available. 

Now, that isa Regular Navy project, with which T am not familiar. 

Mr. Pe E. And if that hap pened, do you then , Plan to move this 
sie eserve training unit back into the St. Louis area? 

‘aptain Pret. That is right, sir. Because any joint utilization 
Saves money, and it works for both sides of the fence. 

fr. Price. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Any further questions ? 

(No. sponse ) 

Mr. Brooks. If not, Admiral, and Captain, we appreciate you 
help. 

Now we are finished with the Army National Guard. I think we 
ought to take up the Air Guard now and dispose of it at this meeting. 

Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman, this is General Grussendorf. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, General Grussendorf. You represent the Air 
Force? 

General GrusseNDorr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gen. R. A. Grus- 
send °" Tam the Assistant Chie? of Staff for the Reserve Forces of 
the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

General Grussenborr. I do not have a prepared statement to make, 
but I request permission to make a few general introductory remarks 
leading to a more detailed briefing on the part of the Air National 
Guard | program and the Air Force Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think this is your first appearance before the subecom- 
mittee ? 

General GrussENporF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are glad to have you. 

General Grussenporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. And know that you are in charge of the affairs of the 
Air Reserve program in the Air Force Department there. 

General Grussenporr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are mighty glad to have you this morning. 

Suppose you proceed like you wish and give us some idea of how 
this program is getting along. 
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General Grussenporr. All right, sir. I will be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in response to your 
request for a briefing concerning the facilities of the Air Reserve 
Forces, we prepared to present material which will define the nature 
and scope of Air National Guard and Air Force facility, Reserve 
facility requirements, to indicate the manner in which these require- 
ments are being met and reflect the progress achieved. 

Now, it is Air Force policy that the Air Reserve forces, and that in- 
cludes the Air National Guard as well as the Air Force Reserve, will be 
provided facilities as necessary to enable them to perform their 
assigned missions. 

Basically, the facility needs of the Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve are met by using either or a combination of the follow- 


in 

First, available Air Force or other military facilities. 

Second, available federally owned facilities other than military. 

Third, State and municipal facilities. 

Fourth, by lease or rental of privately owned space. 

Now, requirements which cannot be satisfied through these means 
are provided for through new construction as authorized by the Na- 
tional Defense Facilities Act. 

To enable proper planning and to facilitate required new construc- 
tion, standardized criteria and designs have been developed for the 
various Reserve force structures and facilities. 

We have employed these factors to advantage in establishing the 
long-range, approximately 3-year construction programs for both the 
Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. 

These construction programs, presently extending through fiscal 
vear 1962, are reviewed annually to ensure proper alinement with the 
operational needs. 

This type of long-range planning lends to the needed continuity in 
efforts necessary to fully develop the facilities required by the Air 
Reserve forces. 

With these introductory remarks, I should now like to turn the 
program over to General Wilson, who will present the Air National 
Guard portion, followed by Colonel McDougall, who will present the 
Air Force Reserve portion. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine, sir. 

Now, General Wilson, and Colonel McDougall, if you would just 
come up. 

You could sit, General Wilson, to the left of General Grussendorf, 
and Colonel, you can sit there. 

General GrussENDORF. Sir 

Off the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Wirson. Mr. Chairman, it is really a pleasure for me to 
come over here, as I have for the past years, to give you a report on 
the facility portion of the Air National Guard program. 

I thought it would be interesting for the committee to get a geo- 
graphical spread of where units in the Air National Guard were 
located. 

As you can see, we have at least one unit in each of the States, Terri- 
tories, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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This is just a matter of information, sir, to give you a geographical 
spread as to the location of our units, sir. 

Now, the Air National Guard program: 

One of the things that we have never done in any authorization 
or appropriation, sir, is that we have never requested funds for the 

rocurement of land. We depend on the States and the municipal 
ocations to furnish the necessary land for construction. And there 
have been many millions of dollars spent in the past years since 1947, 
since we started out construction, that was furnished by others than 
the Federal Government. 

We have the States furnish the land and give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a long-term lease of at least 50 years at a nominal fee. 

To give you an idea of what we require, I thought it would be 
interesting to let you see the type of facilities we place on a base. 

These are the minimum facilities we consider necessary for oper- 
ation and training of an Air National Guard unit. 

We include runways, taxiways, parking areas, arrester barriers, 
hangars, which includes maintenance and operation space, crash res- 
cue, which takes care of the necessary fire equipment, and so forth, in 
case of fire of an airport, fuel storage, rocket storage, flight simulator 
buildings, motor shops and parking areas for motor vehicles, sup- 
plies, and establishment of NAV aids. That is all that we consider 
our operational requirements on a location. 

At any base we go to we take those that are existing and use them 
to the utmost and only build, of these facilities, those that are not 
available. . 

In our nonflying units, of which we have several, we build satis- 
factory facilities for the aircraft control and warning, the radio re- 
lay, communication, construction units and other types of nonflying 
units—support units—that we have in the guard. 

Now, we have phased our construction based on the growth of 
units. In other words, rather than build the entire package required 
at one time, we wait until we need that construction to meet the 
unit requirements, rather than building it all at once. 

We find that we are able to stretch our dollar further and get more 
construction done with the funds that are available. 

Now, we have needed in the past flexibility within our program. 

As you know, the Air National Guard is not a static organization. 
It changes, based on mission changes which are established by the 
Air Force. It changes, based on the aircraft that are assigned. For 
example, we are receiving our first of 100 supersonic aircraft this 
year in the guard. That requires runway extension that was not 
programed. So we have had to divert funds from approved projects 
to more priority projects, to take care of the receipt of the aircraft 
in the Air Force modernization program of the guard. 

Also organization changes, such as we have now, 42 air-defense 
groups, where prior we had an augmented squadron. This is to meet 
new Air Force standards for the Air National Guard, to place them 
in an organization similar to that of the active establishment. 

To give you an idea of our facility requirement, under the pres- 
ent program we have 76 tactical locations, or airbases. We have nine 
support airbases. We have five permanent training sites, with no 
units located. And we have three permanent training sites where 
we also have a tactical squadron. 
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We are located on 71 municipal fields. We are located on two 
State-owned airbases. We are located on 14 Air Force bases, 1 private, 
and 5 Navy bases, giving us a total of 98 flying bases required under 
the present program in the Air National Guard. 

To give you an idea of our joint utilization: We try at all times, 
similar to what we have at Alvin Callendar at New Orleans, to have 
joint utilization with the Navy, Air Force, or Air Force Reserve, we 
are located on 38 bases for joint utilization. 

In the nonflying bases, where we have aircraft control and warning 
and those other support units, we have 41 of those that are located on 
other than flying bases. 

To give you an idea of the progress of the construction and the funds 
apportioned from the appropriations appropriated for the Air Na- 
tional Guard, starting in 1947 when we first began our construction 
program, from 1947 to 1951, we were ileentionads money of 38.5. We 
actually obligated 38.4. 

As you will notice, our obligations from 1947 through 1957 almost 
parallel the money that was available. 

During this time period we had apportioned funds of $181.2 mil- 
lion. We actually got under construction $176.1 million. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I interrupt you there? 

I want to compliment you for keeping abreast of your program. I 
don’t know how you did it. I don’t know how you got the money 
shook loose, but you have, and you have kept abreast of it, and that 1s 
the type of program this subcommittee likes to see. 

General Wixson. Mr. Chairman, we have had unusually good luck 
from the period from 1947 through 1957; 1958 is a little different pic- 
ture: 

The expenditure limitation raises its ugly head again, in my 1955 
program. As you will notice, in our congressional submission this 
year, we asked. by line item, for approximately $20 million of con- 
struction. That was back in May of 1956, under Air Force program 
48-2. Ibeg your pardon. That was September 1956, rather than May. 

In May of 1957, under a revised program of the Air Force, in their 
effort to modernize the Air National Guard, rather than under the 
original program of 24 squadrons being converted, they plan on con- 
verting a total of 42 squadrons to later and more modern aircraft. 

This caused a revised operational requirement of construction of $28 
million. 

Under our authorization and before this committee and the com- 
mittee of the Senate, that is, the Armed Services Committee, we have 
approved congressional authority, that is, authorizations, of $21.4 mil- 
lion for 1958. 

Now we get into the expenditure limitation, which is the same in 
the Air Force as it was in the Army and the Navy. 

We have funded, of the $21.4 million, $12.2 million at the present 
time. 

Mr. Prizsrn. Does that 21.4 represent the appropriations that vou 
got for fiscal 1958 ? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir—well, the $21 million was actually author- 
ized in the apportionment. We had a requirement for the 21.4. 

Mr. Prizery. You had those funds available ? 
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General Wuitson. Yes, sir, they are available. We asked for it. 
But we had funded under the expenditure limitation 12.2 million of 
construction. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a little better than half. 

General Wixson. That is right, sir. 

Now then, I have a request, that is, the Air Force has a request at 
the present time in the Department of Defense, requesting an addi- 
tional 9.2 million, for which projects are ready to go to construction, 
waiting on the money, that is, it is pending now in the Department of 
Defense. 

Of the funds appropriated for the Air National Guard, $263 million 
was appropriated. We had an expenditure limitation on us, at the 
same time the Army and Navy did, of $233 million, of expenditures. 

Our obligation authority was 248, rather than 263. 

That $20 million of obligation authority is still being held in the 
Bureau of the Budget, but it has not been requested by the Department 
of Defense. We hope to get the $9.2 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, can you properly spend that $9.2 million during 
the current year if it were available? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. I have that 

Mr. Brooks. Is it needed for construction at this time / 

General Wirson. I actually need, Mr. Chairman, under my present 
program, $28 million, due to changes. But due to the lateness of the 
year and the expenditure limitation placed on me at the present time, 
I cannot get more than the $9.2 obligated between now and the end of 
June, because my money and my appropriation is 1-year money, sir, 
and is not carried over. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Wiison. Next chart. 

To give you an idea of our future requirements based on the present 
program and based on the fact that the $9.2 million we hope will 
become available this year so that we can obligate it, we have a re- 
quirement for $12 million in 1959, $17.8 million in 1960, $11.1 million 
in 1961, and approximately $10.1 million in 1962. That is based 
on our long-range program to phase against the changes that we now 
see within our program. Which makes a total of $51 million. 

Now, those deficiencies, which will be covered through 1962, include 
runway extensions and apron extensions, rocket assembly and storage 
facilities, additional flight simulator buildings, hangars and mainte- 
nance replacement of World War II facilities, and operation and 
training spaces as the units grow. 

Next chart. 

In summary, we have completed $176.1 million. We have in prog- 
ress, assuming that the $9.2 million is available, $21.4 million. 

We have programed $51 million through fiscal years 1959 through 
1962 for a total cost, as we see it now, of our program, of $248.5 
million for construction, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, by the year 1962, you will have finished your 
program ¢ 

General Wirson. Under the present criteria that is given to us 
now, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Fine. 
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Questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any questions? : 

Mr. Morris. May I ask just one question ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 5 

Mr. Morris. General, I don’t know whether you can answer this or 
not, but when the Bureau of the Budget cuts back your funds, those 
funds that have been appropriated for certain purposes, do they fol- 
low the policy of calling you or someone over there for a consultation 
in regard to that? 

General Wison. Sir, I don’t think the Bureau of the Budget had 
anything to do with the holding of these funds. 

Mr. Morris. I thought you mentioned in your program there—— 

General Witson. I say, any funds that I don’t use are held by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Morris. Regardless of this particular thing—and I don’t want 
to pursue this too far, because we are going into that later, in other 
matters. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. But I want to know whether or not the Bureau of the 
Budget, if you know whether or not the Bureau of the Budget, when 
they do withhold funds and say you can spend so much of the money 
that is appropriated—do they follow the policy, if you know, of call- 
ing responsible people from the various services in for consultation to 
determine their judgment before they do make the judgment ¢ 

General Witson. Yes, sir; I would say they do. I meet with them 
quite often. 

Mr. Morris. You meet with them quite often ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And do they have—and with this other question, I shall 
conclude—do they have among their personnel what we might refer to 
as experts in the field of military activity ? 

General Wirson. Well, sir, I don’t know whether you would con- 
sider them experts. 

You see, in the Air Guard we have never had a penny appropriated 
that has been withheld by either the Department of Defense or the 
Bureau of the Budget, until this year, when they established the over- 
all expenditure limitation 

Mr. Morrts. I see. 

General Wirson. For the Department of Defense. 

Now, the Air Force, when it came time on the expenditure limita- 
tion, came down to me and said, “Your limitation is $233 million. You 
tell me how you are going to spend it.” 

So I went back with a financial plan as to how we would live within 
the $233 million. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did they call you in before they made that 
decision ? . 

General Wirson. No, sir. I think that was as a directive placed on 
the Air Force by the Department of Defense, that has been turned into 
the record here, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. That is all. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Are you fully equipped at the present time and are 
plans being made to keep you up to ibe to your satisfaction, with all 
this new pentomic reorganization or plan ? 

I am just wondering—probably your equipment at the present time 
or in the past few years—what progress are you making in keeping up 
with this? 

General Witson. Mr. Winstead, I am going into great detail on that 
when get to the other hearings on it. 

Mr. Wiwnsrrap. Fine. 

General Wison. I would like to state for the record that I think 
the Air Guard is being modernized about 3 years faster than I ever 
anticipated. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Well, that is fine. 

General Wixson. In fact, we are even getting—we have gotten our 
first squadron of supersonic F-100’s, that were not scheduled orig- 
inally until 1960. And we have them this year. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. You have never had trouble keeping up to your 
quota and to your maximum limitation? I assume you still are right 
up to the top, sir? 

General Witsoy. That is right. We have no problem there, sir 

Mr. Wrnsrerap. All right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General Wilson, what is the matching formula of the 
Air National Guard with the States ? 

General Witson. Mr. Price 

Mr. Price. On the construction program ? 

General Wizson. Mr. Price, the construction program of the Air 
National Guard is 100 percent Federal, sir. 

Mr. Price. 100 percent Federal ? 

General Wurson. Yes. In other words, the facilities that we build 
are similar to your nonarmory construction program which is 100 
percent Federal of the Army guard, in that it is built primarily to 
maintain the Federal equipment and take care of the Federal equip- 
ment that we have on hand, sir. 

Mr. Price. What is your situation at Lambert Field, in St. Louis? 

General Wiison. Well, I was quite interested in your discussion. 

For the first time in 8 years we have a home, since we have taken 
over the naval facilities and we have our wing headquarters and our 
fighter squadron now located in the Navy facilities at Lambert Field, 
sir. 

Mr. Price. Will you keep that now? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that has been turned over to us by license. 

Mr. Pricer. I thought the reason the Navy was leaving was to get 
the military activity out of the commercial airport. 

General Wrison. I don’t know whether that was the whole thing 
or not, sir. I know we had planned on staying at Lambert Field all 
the time, sir. There + one time we had programed to build complete 
facilities for the Air National Guard, but with the deactivation of 
the Navy units there, we were able to get from the Navy satisfactory 
facilities for our unit. 

Mr. Price. That is possibly because you might have less activity 
there than the naval air station. 
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General Wirson. I don’t know, sir. It is a normal squadron ac- 
tivity. We have no problem with the city so far. 

Mr. Price. But you do have assurances that you are not going to 
be forced out of the field ¢ 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. If there are no further questions, then, Colonel, we 
will proceed with your statement. 

Colonel McDoucatu. Yes, sir. 

The charts should be on in just a moment. 

Mr. Price. General, while we are waiting for the chart to be put 
up there, could you give us a sketch of the requirements for setting 
up a unit inthe Air National Guard ? 

General Wirtson. The requirements for establishment of a unit? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Wiison. Well, sir, normally the requirements established 
for a unit are first established as a requirement by the Air Force for 
certain specific-type units. 

We at that time look at existing facilities around the country or 
where there may be facilities, and we go to a State and say, “We have 
this unit available. It must be located in a town which is capable 
of maintaining the strength of a certain size. We must have facilities 
available to where they can either be expanded or where they are avail 
; able, either on an Air Force base or on a commercial facility.’ 

And if everything works out right, the States comes back normally 
and says, “We accept the unit.’ 

Then we immediately start in with the State, in authorizing them 
to go ahead with the unit. 

They have a requirement of meeting 25 percent of their total officer 
and airmen personnel, before we issue Federal recognition. 

Then after the Federal recognition is received, we expect that unit 
to grow to 50 percent the first year, 80 percent the second year, and 
to level off at approximately 90 percent. 

It is in cooperation between the Air Force establishing the require- 
ments, the Guard Bureau in its normal chain of command between 
the State, offering it to the State, they taking the criteria established 
by the Air Force through the National Guard Bureau, and meeting 
that criteria, sir. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Putisrn. Does the State put up any money or the equivalent ? 

General Wirson. The State puts up money in the form of mainte- 
nance. In other words, the cost of utilities, grounds, buildings after 
they are built, and so forth, that is a 25 percent State contribution and 
75 percent Federal, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you one question : 

You are using one instance of private facilities. Where is that? 

General Wirson. That is at Martin Aircraft at Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Brooxs. Baltimore, Md. 

General Wirson. That is a privately owned airport, of which they 
gave us a long-term lease of 50 years on the airport for a nominal 





fee, sir. 
Mr. Brooxs. All right, Colonel, if you will proceed with your 
statement. 


Colonel McDovueatu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force Re- 
serve has a requirement for providing operational and training fa- 
cilities in support of the approved unit and individual mobilization 
requirement of the Air Force. 

For purposes of this presentation, I have divided these require- 
ments into three categories, as shown on the chart. 

As indicated, we must provide those operational facilities required 
for our 15 troop carrier wings and 45 tactical squadrons, deployed at 
37 separate loc ations. 

We also have 77 support units of various types which I will cover 
in detail later in another chart. 

The third category is in the area of training of individuals which 
is conducted in 93 Air Reserve centers located in the larger metro- 
politan areas of the United Siates, and 1,012 group, squadron, and 
flight locations, which also include the Reserve centers for these 
reservists to carry out their assigned duties in the event of emergency. 

It will be noted from the map on display to my rear that these 
activities pretty well blanket the country and extend from the large 
Air Reserve centers in New York City, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
to the small Air Reserve flight in Eagle Pass, Tex. and many other 
similar locations. 

We have not attempted to plot-in the supported squadron locations, 
the Reserve squadron locations, nor the Reserve flight locations, but 
if you will refer to the station list which has been “provided to you, 
you will see there are very few areas in the United States which do 
not have an Air Force Reserve activity within easy traveling distance 
of the vast majority of our population. 

We will now cover the three categories shown on chart 1 in greater 
detail in the charts which follow. 

On the chart presently appearing are listed the minimum opera- 
tional facilities required by a deploved troop carrier unit located on 
a municipal airport. 

Then the unit is located on an Air Force base or a Naval Airport 
station or an airport where ont utilization with the Air National 
Guard is possible; many of the facilities would be available, and of 
course would not be constructed. 

The first two items shown—runway, taxiway, parking apron, and 
maintenance hangars—are basic requirements and must be provided 
at each location. 

The crash rescue facility, fuel storage, motor vehicle shop, supply 
building, and NAV aids, would only be constructed at those locations 
where such facilities were not in existence. 

Classroom and administration building is only erected at those loca- 
tions having a wing headquarters. This building consists of approxi- 
mately 40,000 square-feet and is used for conducting the operations and 
training of the wing headquarters in the organic support groups and 
squadrons of the wing. 

It is obvious that our facility requirements are greatly reduced by 
achieving maximum joint utilization with the other services in de- 
ploying our Reserve units, and you will note on the bottom of the 
chart that of the 37 bases, 20 are we in eo with the Reg- 
ular Air Force, 3 with the Navy, 9 with the Air National Guard, and 
only 5 locations at municipal airports are operated exclusively for the 
Air Force Reserve. 
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We now move to the next chart. 

Category 2 of the Air Force Reserve is the 77 support units, and 
these are shown by type on this chart. Al of these units are listed in 
the emergency war plans as reserve requirements and must have a 
capability of performing their wartime missions on D-day. 

In the interest of good management and economy, all of these 
units have been deployed so that complete facility support is provided 
at each location and no construction was required, nor is any con- 
templated. 

To run through these briefly, the first two types of units shown— 
the air rescue squadrons and the ns ivigator training squadrons—are 
flying support units and are located either on Air Force bases or at 
Reserve flying unit locations and receive complete support from the 
air bases on which tenanted. 

The aerial port squadrons and the AACS squadrons also, be- 
cause of their missions, are likewise located on Air Force bases or 
at Reserve flying locations where complete facility support is pro- 
vided without the necessity of new construction, 

This also has the advantage of making available to these units 
the latest type of Air Force equipment for training. 

The air terminal squadrons, the air censorship squadron, and the 
hospital units, conduct their training in the Air Reserve centers. 

In addition, the hospital units arrange to conduct some of their 
training sessions at established Air Force hospitals and civilian hos- 
pitals, which generally are located within reasonable travel distance 
of these units. 

We now move to the next chart. 

On this chart is shown the status of the facilities needed to conduct 
training of the individuals, including attritional losses required on 
D-day by the major air commands. 

These requirements are also reflected in the emergency war plans 
and must be fully trained and available in the event of emergency. 

At the present time we are training 52,350 reservists in this center 
program in a paid and unpaid status. 

Two classroom-type buildings have been approved for construction 
to meet this requirement. 

The larger building contains approximately 14,000 square feet and 
accommodates from 400 to 600 reservists. 

The smaller building contains approximately 8,500 square feet and 
accommodates 200 to 400 reservists. 

Three of the larger type have been constructed at Albany, N. Y., 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Los Angeles, Calif., while two smaller types 
have been constructed at Charlotte, N. C., and Shreveport, La., with 
a third expected to go into construction at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in the 
near future. 

Air Force policy in this area has been to give priority to construc- 
tion of the required flying facilities and defer the construction of 
Reserve centers, whenever feasible, in order that our flying units might 
achieve the desired degree of combat capability at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

Generally, this training has been progressing satisfactorily either 
in leased or Government-controlled space. 

Some of our Reserve center locations are not entirely adequate, but 
by effecting rehabilitation, usually low-cost in nature, the facilities 
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have been approved to the point where they are considered acceptable. 

The future policy with regard to construction of Air Reserve cen- 
ters will provide for review of individual locations, and where it is 
determined that such construction meets the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment, action will be taken to include these centers in a future con- 
struction program. 

You will note at the bottom of the chart that currently we are jointly 
utilizing 34 of our 93 centers and 374 of our 1,012 group squadron 
and flight locations with other components or Government agencies 
on a rent-free basis. 

Also, continuing action is being taken to effect joint utilization at 
all other locations where this is possible. 

Next chart, please. 

This chart indicates the status of funding of Reserve construction. 

The top line shows that for fiscal year 1955 and prior years some 
$24.5 million was appropriated under Public Law 155, 88d Congress, 
in its Ist session. 

All of these funds have since been obligated. 

For fiscal year 1956, the Air Force submitted line items in its mili- 
tary construction program totaling $31.6 million for Reserve construc- 
tion. 

Due to difficulties experienced in securing leases, delays in design 
and siting, the Air Force had committed the bulk of its construction 
funds to high-priority items, with the result that only limited funding 
was available when the Reserve items were ready for apportionment 
action. 

For fiscal year 1957, an approved Reserve military construction pro- 
gram, totaling $40.2 million, was submitted to Congress. It was anti- 
cipated that this program would be funded in the amount of approxi- 
mately $30 million, which was in accordance with the desire of Con- 
gress that the amount to be applied for Reserve facilities would be in 
the same proportion as the total amount appropriated as to the total 
approved program. 

For this fiscal year, the approved program was approximately 
$1,600 million for the Air Force, with approximately $2,100 million 
appropriated. 

However, nearly $3 million worth of items were frozen late in the 
fiscal year as a result of Department of Defense directives. 

This money, however, has since been released and contracts have 
been awarded for this construction. 

The next chart, please. 

Mr. Putiein. Was all of it released? Was all of this money for 
construction released ? 

Colonel McDoucatu. Yes, sir. 

The status of construction for fiseal year 1958 is reflected on this 
chart. 

Line items totaling $20.9 million for the Reserves were included in 
the Air Force military construction program and approved by Con- 
gress during its past session. 

Due toc hange ‘s In programing, experienced early during this fiscal 
vear, we encountered delays in requesting apportionment of these 
funds. However, I am happy to report that at this time we have re- 
ceived the eleven and a half million dollars shown from the Bureau 
of the Budget. 
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Another five and a half million is currently awaiting House Ap- 
propriations Committee clearance, as a result of the reprograming 
referred to earlier. 

If this clearance is obtained in the near future, we expect to place 
$17 million under contract award before the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Puitern. I wish you would explain that item, and how it hap- 
pened that it is at this time for clearance before the House Ap- 
propriations (‘ommittee. Was that the result of action by the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

Mr. Smart. Reprograming. 

Mr. Putten. Was it just straight reprograming ? 

Colonel McDouea.. Reprograming within the Air Force Reserve, 
sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That will give you $17 million out of the $20 million 
you expected to get? 

Colonel McDovueati. Well, sir, the $20 million was included in the 
overall Air Force military construction program, but depending on 
the proportion in which this was funded, that is, the program as 
against the amount appropriated, we would be treated the same 
way. Sothis 

Mr. Brooks. You wanted $30 million, but you expected $20 million, 
as I understood it there ¢ 

Colonel McDoveati. No, sir; the program was $20.9 million. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes,and you got 12 out of it. 

Colonel McDovucai.. We have gotten 1z so far. We should get 
the additional five and a half million. 

Mr. Brooxs. That will give you seventeen and a half million, out of 
20.9 million. 

Colonel McDoueatt. About 17 million, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. $17 million out of 2.9 million ? 

Colonel McDovueatt. 20.9. 

Mr. Brooks. So you are short, really, about 4 million. 

Colonel McDoveatt. Well, sir, maybe I can clear this up this way 
The Air Force program, which was submitted to the Congress for 
this fiscal year, was $115 million. The Congress appropriated $90 
million against ‘this program. It is the usual 15 percent overprogram- 
ing that is permitted. 

So actually on that basis the Reserve funding, on the basis of 
funding of the program to the tune of 78 percent, the Reserve should 
expect to receive between 16 and 17 millions of dollars. 

Mr. Winsteap. If I understood—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. If I understand you correctly, if you received the 
5.5 million, of the total of 17 million, that is all you would be in posi- 
on to use and all you have asked for. 

Colonel McDoveatu. This is all we have requested. 

Mr. Winsteap. In other words, you haven't been held down by the 
Bureau of the Budget or anybody else ? 

Colonel McDoveatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. You just reprogramed and are now trying to clear 
$514 million through the Congress, which you have to do when you 
reprogram your program. But you have not been slowed down by 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Defense, Congress, or 
anyone else up to the present time ? 
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Colonel McDoucauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any questions ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Brooxs. If not, I want to say this to you, Colonel: You have a 
very fine program there of joint utilization. It is really remarkable. 
I am glad to see it is working so well with you, with the Air Force 
Reserve. Now, you are having a little more difficulty in getting your 
money than you had in the past, but you are not in too bad a shape 
there. 

Colonel McDoveaLL. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you could get all of the $20 million, could you use it, 
this year ¢ 

Colonel McDoveaLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Any- 

Mr. Winsreap. How is the strength in the Air Reserve holding up ? 

General Grussenporr. I didn’t hear that question. 

Mr. Brooks. The strength. 

Mr. Smarr. How isthe strength of the Air Reserve holding up ? 

Mr. Brooks. The personnel strength of the Air Reserve; how is it? 

General GrussEenporr. May I 

Mr. Brooks. General. 

General Grussenporr. Colonel McDougall deals primarily in con- 
a eg The personnel strength of the Air Reserve is holding up— 
in fact, it is growing at a quite acceptable rate. We have great hopes 
that the air-technician plan, which is now being implemented, will 
give the Air Force Reserve the same degree of manning push that the 
Air National Guard, IT feel, has benefited by in the past, in the man- 
ning of their units. We are still below strength, sir, but we are grow- 
ing at a creditable rate. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now, with your joint utilization, you have a pretty 
good reason for that, because your requirements are so high, very few 
communities can qualify for armory construction, excepting in the big 
central locations. I believe you had a minimum requirement of 200, 
don’t you, to build armories / 

Colonel McDovear.. To construct an Air Reserve center. 

Mr. Winsteap. Therefore, it probably helps you along in getting 
your joint utilization, because they can’t get anything else. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we thank you very much, General, and General 
Wilson, and Colonel McDougall. 

Colonel McDoveatn. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate very much your fine testimony. 

General Grussenporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. If there is no objection, then, the committee will 
into executive session for just a few moments. 

I have to be on the House floor at noon; I will say that to the mem- 
bers of the committee, and I imagine everybody else has to, 

General Grussenporr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Nice to have you here. 

Colonel McDoveati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 





